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Editorials Wanted 


We want short, pungent, vigorous, signed 
editorials by men and women who have 
things to say and who want to say them 
““hard’’—anything which bits the nail on 
the head ; 


home or down. 


any nail which needs driving 
We shall pay cash and 
good prices. 


SEYMOUR EATON 

















The Men behind the Magazines 


Personality counts in editing more than 
in any other branch of publishing, and 
more in these days than it used to in the 
old days when there was little or no com- 
petition in the magazine world. For years 
Harpers was our only illustrated magazine. 
As it had the field to itself it took things 
easily and waxed fat and prosperous. Then 
Scribners, now The Century, came along. 
Harpers stood in dumb amaze at its temer- 
ity and then it began to “ hustle.’’ It was 
Scribners that first realized the value of 
general advertising. It was the late Ros- 
well Smith, one of the founders and busi- 
ness manager of the original Scribners, who 
turned the tide of advertising toward the 
monthly Until that time 
Harpers had never allowed any advertise- 
ments except those of Messrs. Harper's 
books to appear in its pages. 

To-day the country is flooded with 
magazines, and there is a strong personality 
that prospers. Mr. 
Henry M. Alden has for many years been 


magazines. 


behind every one 


the editor of Harpers, but it is the aggressive 
personality of Mr. George Harvey that has 
changed the course of the Alagazine and 
the Weekly. 


istic methods into the editorial policy of 


Mr. Harvey brings journal- 


these two periodicals and into that of the 
North American Review, which is little less 
than a monthly newspaper with signed 





editorials written by the best known men 
whose pens money can buy. 

The Century Magazine was first edited by 
the late Dr. J. G. Holland, whose name was 
one to conjure with. His assistant editor 
was Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, who suc- 
ceeded to the editorship on the death of 
his chief. Mr. Gilder was a trained jour- 
nalist, but his journalistic impulses have 
always been tempered by a great love and 
respect for literature and art. He was one 
of the first “‘ hustlers’’ in magazine editor- 
ship. ‘This because of his early training, 
also because of his temperament. 

For Scribner’s Magazine as it is to-day 
Mr. E. L. Burlingame is responsible. He 
has been its editor from the start and there 
are those who go so far as to say that Mr. 
Scribner was particularly eager to publish a 
magazine because he had so capable an 
editor attached to his house. Mr. Bur- 
lingame, though a thorough-going cosmo- 
politan, is a Boston man, and was born 
under the shadow of the State House 
dome. The culture of the Hub is notice- 
able in his editorial policy. The magazine 
that bears his name is said to be Mr. 
Scribner’s pet child, and his influence is 
felt throughout its various departments. 

When Dr. Albert Shaw took over the 
editing of an American Review of Reviews 
there were those who said he could not 
make a success of it, but they were those 
who did not know Dr. Shaw. His stay- 
ing powers are only equalled by his zeal and 
capacity for seeing clearly and setting forth 
what he sees and feels in forcible and con- 
vincing English. Perhaps no other man 
could have made the venture a success. 

Mr. Frank N. Doubleday has a person- 
ality that dominates. He never turns out 
of the road because there is an obstacle in 
the way. It is the obstacle that turns out 
Mr. Double- 
day's capacity for work and his capacity 
for enthusiasm make a strong partnership. 
He is an admirable example of the up-to- 
date American. His fellow-worker, Mr. 
Waker H. Page, is a man of ideas and has 


when it sees him coming. 
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a personality that cannot hide its light 
under an unsigned editorial. 

Mr. S. S. McClure brought into the 
magazine business enough nervous force, 
energy, and knowledge of what the pub- 
lic wants to have forced a dozen magazines 
into success. These qualities were his 
stock in trade. He had little else when 
McClure’s Magazine was started, but little 
else was necessary. It meant a terrible 
expenditure of nervous energy, but he has 
had his reward, fortunately not too late. 

Mr. Munsey was the inventor of the 
ten-cent magazine, but unhappily for 
him his invention could not be patented. 
He is his own editor as well as publisher 
and he makes his personality permeate 
the pages of Munsey’ss Mr. Mun- 
sey’s infinite variety is not staled with 
time. He breaks out in new places every 
few weeks but he edits his magazine on 
the same lines now as the day it was born. 
“Quantity” is his watchword, and when 
he takes his dear half million subscribers 
into his confidence he tells them that he 
gives them more for their money than any 
other editor and they believe him. He has 
the art of carrying conviction to the minds of 
his readers, and it is a profitable art. 

Mr. Edward Bok has the advantage of 
knowing his audience. When he gave the 
readers of the Ladies Home Journal 
“Heart to Heart Talks’’ and “‘ Personal 
Sides’’ he knew what he was about. Mr. 
Bok's dominating quality is perseverance. 
When he goes for anything he gets it. 
He set out to get a circulation for his 
magazine and he got it. He cut in where 
other editors hesitated to go and he has 
given hundreds of thousands of people a 
good magazine as well as a lot of gocd 
advice. The Ladies Home Journal has done 
missionary work, and Mr. Bok stands in the 
light of a missionary to his readers. They 
go to him as their guide, philosopher, and 
friend, and they never find him wanting. 

Mr. John Brisben Walker is the Cosmo- 
politan. He may have editors and pub- 
lishers, but he follows the details of every 


branch of his business. 
every pie. Sometimes the pie is hot and 
burns, but that does not disturb him. 
Nothing disturbs Mr. Walker. He is 
always calm and unruffled and conducts 
his business without excitement of any 
sort. He has hobbies and he rides them 
all,—sometimes they throw him, but he 
generally sticks on. He is not a West 
Pointer for nothing. A bucking hobby is 
a tonic to the editor of the Cosmopolitan. 


<__. 


His finger is in 
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Is Morality shifting in its 
Foundations ? 


To deal with any great question of the 
day adequately within the space assigned 
would be impossible. It may be possible 
to say which is the great question. The 
great question surely is that concerning the 
foundation of morality, now apparently in 
a shifting and uncertain state. There can 
be no doubt that hitherto popular morality 
at least has been sustained by religion. 
Conscience is clearly a religious authority 
implying a divine sanction of virtue and 
condemnation of vice, with the prospect 
of future reward and punishment. Belief 
in the religious sanction appears now to be 
gradually giving way. We hear increasing 
complaints of failing attendance at the 
churches, notwithstanding the social feeling 
in favor of church-going as a guarantee 
for respectability. A®sthetic attractions are 
required to draw congregations which were 
before drawn by prayer and preaching. 
This is remarkable in the case of churches 
hitherto anti-ritualistic, such as the Presby- 
terians, Methodists, and Baptists. The 
clergy show their sense of the change by 
secularizing their discourses and turning 
them more to the subject of well-being 
in this world, less to that of salvation in 
the next. The pursuit of wealth as the 
means of enjoyment in the present life 
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becomes more intense, the craving for 
material happiness being no longer balanced 
and controlled as before by spiritual hopes. 
Jingoism tramples and almost exults in 
trampling on moral principles hitherto held 
sacred. Not only is Christianity threatened 
with dissolution by criticism, but Theism 
is threatened with subversion by the 
advance of physical science. Agnosticism is 
widely professed ; even positive Materialism 
is mot uncommon. The growth of a 
strange brood of new superstitions, such 
as Spiritualism, Theosophy, and Christian 
Science, is the offspring of the twilight of 
what seems like the setting of the religious 
sun. Perhaps we may include in the same 
class the strange inclination to take refuge 
in a survival of the ecclesiastical system 
and thaumaturgy of the Middle Ages. 
We have to ask ourselves, then, what, if 
religious beliefs should really fail, there will 
be to take its place in the future as a 
sanction for morality. Will social science 
and jurisprudence, combined with natural 
sentiments and affections, be sufficient ? 
Will these influences be powerful enough 
to restrain evil natures when human law 
can be evaded, or, as in the case of Napo- 
leon, defied? At all events if the basis is 
to be changed, the moral code will call for 
revision. It can no longer be or profess 
to be conformity to the Sermon on the 
Mount. This of all the questions of the 
day appears to be the most vital and the 
most urgent. 


G0 ear Sete 


(Toronto, Ont.) 








The modern Street Rush 


Both as individuals and as a nation we 
The verb “to 
has at last conquered a bowing 
acquaintance with polite speech. Like all 
slang that is forcible and expressive—and 
not inherently objectionable—it has ac- 


are invariably in a hurry. 
hustle ”’ 





quired a legitimate place in our constantly 
increasing vocabulary. , 

The word, with its derivatives, describes 
a state of being peculiarly in consonance 
with our habits and desires. ‘*‘Whiz, 
whirl, whir, hurr, burr — thunder!” 
(How American all that sounds!) These, 
according to the Century dictionary, are 
the primal meanings of the verbal forbears 
of “‘hurry,’’ which is a very Rudolph of 
Hapsburg in language. ‘* Hustle,’’ in its 
colloquial United States application, has 
no forefathers. It is an ancestor, a Napo- 
leon, amongst the wordy parvenus, win- 
ning its recognition by its acute apposite- 
ness to the personality of the word-users 
of the present. 

We hurry because we like to hurry. 
To get there in the shortest time by the 
most direct way is the American idea of 
success. No matter whose fields are 
crossed in the journey, whose husbandry 
is destroyed by the way, who is over-ridden 
or jostled aside in the race, what poor dog 
is trampled under foot in the haste, what 
horse’s back is broken in the progress, we 
will ride straight to the goal reckless of 
everything but the end. Respice finem 
indeed ! 

To anyone who lives in New York this 
expressive illustration will instantly call to 
mind the rush hours on the Brooklyn 
Bridge, or the nightly struggles on the 
elevated trains. Politeness is usually deli- 
berate in action; courtesy in the finest 
development is unhurried. The frantic 
desire on the part of the dear and impo- 
lite public to get ahead of everybody else, 
the utter lack of consideration for anybody 
and everybody shown by the jostling 
crowds—these should not be too severely 
censured; they are simply the transla- 
tion, in a little detail of daily life, of 
our strenuous pursuit of the national idea 
of hustling. 

But more particularly has the folly of 
being in a hurry all the time and every- 
where been brought home to me by observ- 
ing the utter recklessness with which 
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people will jeopard life and limb—to say 
nothing of the pursuit of happiness— 
dozens of times in a day in the public 
streets in order to cross in front of a 
rapidly moving trolley car or other vehicle. 
Not once, but many times, have I seen 
old and young, men and women, boys and 
girls, risk imminent death rather than wait 
a second or two for a clear passage. We 
may hurry over our work, our play, our 
prayers; we may hasten in our cooking, 
our eating, our drinking; we may dart 
through our literature, our science, our 
art; we may hustle to achieve that smat- 
tering, scattering, spattering modicum of 
knowledge, or reward, which we hastily 
call success ; but for heaven’s sake, in the 
name of our helpless wives and children, 
our dependants and descendants, let us be 
more circumspect and restrained when it 
comes to hustling in front of the trolley 
car, the automobile, or even the despised 
hansom cab ! 

Festina lente—contemptuously de- 
scribed as good enough for the Latin 
race, which has yet made no inconsider- 
able progress and stir in history—is an 
excellent aphorism to remember and apply 
when crossing our crowded streets. 
Having narrowly escaped being run over 
several times recently, I am trying to 
apply it myself—alas, but with indifferent 
success ! 


a 








No Successor to Norris 


The death of Frank Norris leaves Amer- 
ican literature in the condition in which 
his first book found it, still needing an 


infusion of new red blood and a very great 


strengthening of muscle and hardening of 
flesh. We have an authoress who thinks, 
and writes what she thinks, but mainly 
within the limits of the society women of 
to-day, whose main purpose is to startle her 





circle. No one else in our land does even 
as much as this now that Frank Norris 
is dead. 

He had the faults of a fresh, undisciplined 
genius. When searching for truth at the 
well’s bottom he occasionally brought up 
the mud beneath the water, not as Zola 
did, who thought mud was what we wanted, 
but rather as a diver does who dives too 
deep without intending to. But he was 
so observant, held so true and clear a mir- 
ror to the life around him, and worked so 
conscientiously, that as an American who 
believes his country the richest field for 
fiction in the world, I am more than 
grieved, 1 am shocked, by his death. He 
introduced no character which was not 
drawn into real living guise whether he got 
it out of real life or not. He was on the 
way to do great work: sober, searching, 
instructive literature of an earnest, enduring 
kind. 

He came at a time when our American 
men were writing like women and we 
looked to our women for some of our 
strongest writing. And that time is to-day. 

Our literature is an Adamless Eden full 
of sweet girls and never a single robust 
man or adult woman either. Our maga- 
zine editors are to blame, if blame them 
we can, for a course impelled by the neces- 
sities of their situation as employees or 
partners in cautious capitalistic ventures 
begun in days when we were a simpler 
people dominated by more puritanical and 
more hypocritical conventions. These 
editors laundered our literature out of all 
its strength and sent forth books as neuter- 
gendered as our dolls. They were the 
wardens of the gates of Bookdom, and 
applied the rod to all who came with a 
showing of muscle, blood, crude manhood, 
passion, or sin among their wares. Their 
part in our literature was to produce work 
fit for a place in a clergyhouse and a young 
ladies’ seminary, because they knew that 
what would go there might go everywhere 
else. Most of these dealers in lace and 
lavender are dead now, and fierce competi- 
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tion has enthroned a new and bolder, 
broader set. Frank Norris was the first 
man to discover that at least three of the 
five bars in the fence of our literature have 
been taken down, and thus it came that he 
stepped into the arena with sleeves rolled 
up and bosom and sword both bare. 
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Meddling with the Army 


The attitude of the American people 
towards the Army is inexplicable. Nordau 
says that “‘ Every great war is a cause of 
hysteria among multitudes.’’ 

Our people are all itching to tinker, in 
some way, with military affairs. The 
exciting events of the last four years seem 
to have turned every meddler loose upon 
our Army, while on the other hand the 
Navy appears to be always exempt from this 
senseless interference. Women wrangle 
over the question of the canteen, and 
“‘stay at homes’”’ abuse brave and veteran 
generals. 

In the struggle with Spain and the Fili- 
pinos, a series of unbroken victories 
honored the flag, and our soldiers were the 
admiration of the allied forces in China,— 
valor and discipline going hand in hand. 

Yet journalists, societies, cranks, politi- 
cians, excitable women, and dreamy refor- 
mers assume the right to attack our com- 
manders and toasperse the soldierly character 
and social habits of our troops. ~The Army 
can not talk back! 

Two Presidents, two War Secretaries, 
and Congress have been deluged with advice 
and suggestions from laymen on mere 
technical matters, and looking to reforms 
of a more or less visionary character. 
These bloodless heroes can find cogent 
matters needing the pruning knife nearer 
home. 

No mere tyro dares to attack our Judic- 


iary, or our State or Treasury service; the 
Army gets the whole volley. 

All Europe laughs at this pottering by 
our civilians, who affect to look down on 
the Army from an assumed “‘high moral 
plane.”’ 

The criminal records show our forces to 
be among our best behaving citizens. 

The Army is the strong arm of the 
Executive, under solemn oath, and acting 
under well defined laws. 

Away with cant! Let the country’s 
uniform be respected in the United States 
as in Germany! 

Our officers are no gilded idlers, our men 
no armed rufhans; they are a worthy rep- 
resentation of our whole people, under safe 
and stern restrictions. 

Let a real interest in the soldier take the 
place of this bickering. 

Call off these ignorant chatterers! The 
Army asks only for justice, and that respect 
and confidence which it has so honestly 
earned. 


Cflekasds Merny Cavragf 








The Age of the Whirlwind 


There has always been a great deal of 
disease of mind, body, and soul in the 
world, and therefore there has always been 
a great deal of hysteria; but it may be sus- 
pected that no age has been more prolific 
of this particular form of disease than our 
own. In religion, politics, reform, litera- 
ture, and society there are hosts of people 
who mistake violence for power, and who 
are convinced that no emotion is profound 
unless it tears itself to tatters. The deafen- 
ing noises of contemporary life are paral- 
leled by the 
shrieking men and women who seem to 
think that God has become deaf, and that 
society can be saved only by a prodigious 
noise. The significance of the still, small 
voice has been forgotten; this is the age of 
the whirlwind. It is almost impossible to 


multitude of vociferous, 
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hear oneself think—to quote a current 
phrase—in the general hubbub; and he 
who would really serve his fellows by 
bringing that sanity of mind, which is the 
first stage in truth-seeking, must spend a 
good deal of time in the desert and wilder- 
ness—places where many newspapers and 
current novels, and much current criticism 
and preaching, do not penetrate. The 
hysterical tendency shows itself in the 
extraordinary vogue of vociferous, egotistic, 
and unwholesome novels; novels which 
assume to be unusually frank revelations of 
the spirit, full of that unconventional plain- 
speaking which is original and stimulating. 
Real originality, as Goethe and Lowell 
among other sensible people have pointed 
out, is unpretentious, and for the most part, 
unconscious. Noisy, over-heated, scream- 
ing stories are mistaken for works of 
elemental force and passion. Asa matter of 
fact, there is no real passion in these hys- 
terical tales. What seems to be passion is 
really over-wrought nerves. The sinners 
are not really bad: they are simply a little 
insane; they are not the prey of volcanic 
emotions: they are the victims of hysteria. 
They are really pallid, goody-goody people 
who have gone mad and are under the 
delusion that they are monsters of iniquity 
or victims of elemental forces, and they 
that read such novels and are imposed upon 
by them are in the way of sharing the 
disease which befuddles them. If Dr. 
Johnson were living to-day, his chief text 
would be: clear your minds of hysteria. 
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What is our real Enemy ? 


Neither the Trust nor the Union is the 
enemy to be most feared. The capitalist 
is a public benefactor if he employ his 
capital productively, just as is the work- 
man if he labor to good purpose. The 
enemy is that which seems to have rotted 





Old England almost to the heart’s core; 
that which prepared France for the 
debacle of 1870; that which destroyed 
Old Rome, body and soul. Luxury and 
Idleness are the civic enemy rising within 
the Republic. 

Suppose a case: If all the Capital of the 
United States were owned by one Trust, 
and were still continuously utilized for 
production as advantageously as now by 
many individual possessors, no enonomic 
harm would ensue. Social injury, conse- 
quent on the reduction of local men of 
Light and Leading to the condition of 
employed superintendents or clerks, would, 
of course, eventuate. But if all these 
were put on pay so limited that they could 
not rear idle, luxurious families, some 
social, as well as economic compensation, 
would accrue. Then the only portion of 
the total product liable to be wasted would 
be that which could be diverted to main- 
taining the luxury, ostentation, and idle- 
ness of the families of the magnates of the 
one Trust. 

As things now stand a great number of 
wealthy or prosperous men, themselves 
highly useful, in so far as they employ their 
brains and capital in productive industry, 
are breeding up more or less luxurious and 
idle families. The Pleasure Class has 
hugely increased and is ever multiplying in 
number, here as in England. To main- 
tain its luxury and idleness an ever in- 
creasing proportion of mind and muscle, 
that might otherwise be utilized in the 
production for the general demand, is 
given to the creation of articles of luxury 
and to menial service. “Thus, those who 
are supplied with the ordinary necessaries 
and comforts by Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
Amanda, Eliza, and Mary, return no ser- 
vice to these six producers, but are engaged 
in ministering to The Squire’s luxurious 
household. They are kept people. And 
the kept are exceeding great multitudes 
already. 

Public opinion is a most lethal weapon 
in the Republic’s armory. If it were 
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scornful instead of applausive and imitative 
of the luxurious, the ostentatious, and the 
idlers of pleasure, the effect would be cura- 
tive. It might re-establish anew the truly 
American and just ideal of a society in 
which none, exeept the aged and feeble, 
should eat, unless they worked with head 
or hands, or both. In such a society 
necessaries could not but super-abound, 
comfort be easily attained, and leisure 
enough for the enjoyment of the arts and 
literature and the fair face of nature and 
moderate play and sport and entertainment, 
would automatically accrue to all alike. 

The drones are th: burden of the hive. 
It is not without : ! son that the 
Ancient Church places luxury, the corrup- 
tion of individuals and of nations, in the 
category of the deadly sins. 


(Boston, Mass.) 











Dum-fool Things 

I 
Latin is a dum-fool thing. 
way to-day. 


I feel that 
My boy works at Latin and 
he requires eighty per. cent of something 
to pass something else. I do the other 
twenty per cent myself. The new French 
pronunciation is what puts me at a disad- 
When I was a boy bonus was 
simply bone-us, now it is bone-use,; but 
when a thing is a dum-fool thing the way 
you say it doesn’t matter. Isn’t it time 
that our schools waked up to the fact that 
we can get along very well over here with- 
out Latin? If we must have it, give us 
three weeks of Latin roots from an old 
spelling book and let it go at that. The 
teacher told me upon enquiry that Latin 
I told him in two 
words that I didn’t believe any such thing. 
You might as well scratch a boy’s back to 
produce culture. 


vantage. 


gives a boy culture. 


I know from observation 
as well as from experience that Latin pro- 
duces obstinacy, and crankiness, and deceit, 
and fickleness, and hatred, and indigestion, 





and lying, and sore eyes, and a strong ten- 
dency towards profanity. I admit that 
Latin has its place but it belongs with 
other Roman creations now dead. If we 
were the least bit short of studies tliere 
would be some excuse, but we’re not. 
Put Julius Cesar and Cicero in the archives 
where they belong and let us translate 
Wordsworth and Abe 


younger 


Tennyson and 
These 
men said something and they said it in 
fairly intelligent English. You don’t need 
to scrape the paint off a picture to inter- 
pret the artist or to pick a flower to pieces 
to appreciate its beauty. 


Lincoln and Darwin. 


There is only 
one thing dum-fooler than Latin and that 
is the educational system which thinks 
that Latin ought to be taught in American 
schools in the twentieth century. 


Il 


I ran across another dum-fool thing at 
breakfast a few mornings ago. It was 
They had gone through 
all the preliminary stages of mastication 
My little girl of 
a dozen years had a grammar beside her 
plate. 


transitive verbs. 
and were ready to serve. 


Her eyes were swollen; her whole 
expression was one of much misery and 
discomfort. The sun was shining, the air 
was beautiful, and the morning was the 
kind that specially loves flowers and birds 
and children. 

“Well, my dear,’’ I said, ‘‘ what is the 
matter ?”’ 

“Transitive verbs,’’ she said. 

““What are they?’’ I asked, and her 
answer came in one long sobbing breath. 
She evidently had repeated the definition a 
hundred times before leaving her room. 

** A transitive verb,’’ she said, “‘is a verb 
which expresses an action, a possession, or 
an ownership such as either literally or 
metaphorically passes from one person or 
thing called the subject to another person 
or thing external to the subject upon 
which it terminates.’’ 

“* Great heavens,’”’ I said, “‘let me see 
the book!”’ 
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Sure enough there it was; printed in 
bold face type to indicate its importance. 

“Well, child,’? I said, “I’m glad it 
terminates.’’ 

My wife had many times before cau- 
tioned me about expressing my opinion on 
education and religion and other abstract 
things before the children. A warning 
glance was sufficient. I didn’t say any- 
thing out loud for a minute or two, but 
after the children had gone to school I 
asked my wife to talk with the teacher 
and ask if the Lord’s Prayer, or the 23d 
Psalm, or a little poem from Longfellow, or 
Eugene Field, or something else beautiful 
and sweet could not be substituted for 
transitive verbs. 

My little girl had three pages of such 
tommyrot to commit to memory or in 
default of the same stay an hour after 
school. ‘This is the twentieth century and 
the school is in a beautiful suburb of a 
beautitul city. 


BA Gor 


(Continued in February number) 








America: The Jews’ Last 
Opportunity 


If I do not entirely misinterpret the psy- 
chological state of the contemporary Jew, 
his characteristic trait is a nervous irritation. 
He is tired of the seemingly endless strug- 
gle of his brethren ‘‘ for the equal station 
to which the laws of nature and of nature’s 
God entitle’’ them on this beautiful earth 
of ours, this being the common divine 
inheritance of all mankind. In view of the 
bills of indictment which have been thrown 
in his face by the thousand for the last 
1800 years, he has made up his mind to 
refute finally and definitely these accusa- 
tions before the grand jury of Public Opin- 
ion and to put up a desperate fight for his 
‘unalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’’ And it is the free 





soil of America which seems to be predes- 
tined to become the battlefield of this last 
heroic struggle of the Jewish people whose 
ancient law formed the spiritual basis for 
the moral upbuilding of the American 
nation and was sponsor for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Liberty Bell 
had proclaimed at the end of the 18th 
saeculum American Freedom under the 
auspices of the Torah; may the Liberty of 
the Jew, in its turn, freely develop, at the 
beginning of the 20th century, under the 
wings of the American Eagle. 

But to reach this desirable end, to attain 
this messianic goal, a new life has to per- 
vade the ranks of the Jews themselves; 
the narrow, religious ward-diplomacy of 
the single, often entirely insignificant, con- 
gregation has to be replaced by a new 
Jewish world-policy, a broad, liberal-spirited 
constitution to be adopted by an united 
Israel. Both ‘Orthodoxy’ and ‘‘ Reform,” 
as sectarian, dogmatic distinctions belong- 
ing to a bygone age, must be definitely 
relegated to the hand-books of Jewish 
theology. When life and liberty of 
7,000,000 of human beings are at stake, 
people are not disposed to listen to tedious 
elucubrations of Jewish  scholasticism. 
Truth—and nothing else—truth, based on 
historic facts and upon the dictates of 
reason, must penetrate Jews and non-Jews, 
before the bewildering problem of the 
Wandering Jew, in all its intricate religi- 
ous, social, economic, and ethnographic 
phases can be solved to the satisfaction of 
all. ‘The Jewish business man and financier 
has to give up, willingly and joyfully, a 
part of his revenue, has to devote a part of 
his thought and time, in order to relieve at 
last the Christian world and Israel itself of 
the incubus which is weighing on both of 
them since the tragedy of Golgotha. 
Contemporary Israel has the men and 
means to form and support a kind of inter- 
national central government to be entrusted 
with the defense of the higher, common 
interest of Judaism. Should, however, 
stupid clinging to antiquated traditions, 
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hysteric pseudo-religious sentimentality, 
hypocrisy, ambition, egotism, and avarice 
be, in the future, as they were partly in 
the past, impediments to the ascent of 
Israel, then the Jew will have no longer 
the right to cry and whine, to curse his 
‘* persecutors.”” 

May the Jew be mindful of that: 
America is also his opportunity—but— 
perhaps his last. This great Republic of 
ours has with one mighty stroke delivered 
12,000,000 human beings from tyranny 
and slavery; it has solved the Philippine 
and Cuban problems. It will, no doubt, 
for the sake of the same principles of 
humanity and justice, be disposed to save 
But, 
first, the Jews themselves will have to 
prove by manly deeds that they are ripe for 
liberty, and have at last understood that 
they have reached the supreme and final 
phasis in the religious, social, and mental 
evolution of the Jewish race as an inde- 
pendent entity on the page of this world. 

ISIDORE SINGER 


(Managing Editor Jewish Encyclopedia) 


also Israel from its tragic bondage. 











He who dares to speak Truth 


All things are possible to people that are 
reasonable. ‘The wisdom required to attain 
desires for good is not only within reach, 
but the difficulty of getting it is no greater 
than is necessary for developing capacity to 
do. Nature’s system is workable, and is 
the only system by which people could be 
men, carving out their own destiny as self- 
directed creators, instead of animals, with 
no choice but a blind following of instinct. 
For its varied ills society has only itself to 
blame. 

The rate of progress at which some 
nations, by learning wisdom, have long 
been getting free from ills, could now be 
greatly accelerated. A marked change for 
the better would soon come from honest 
action in public matters by individuals, 
among those capitalists and wage-workers, 
Republicans and Democrats, Northerners 


and Southerners, who now know, or at 
least have reason to suspect, that as parti- 
sans they are wilfully shutting their eyes to 
unwelcome truth. Acceptance of such 
truth by just one person would often make 
a noticeable difference in public conditions. 
It would require no great effort for these 
to perceive and act upon the facts that 
whether loyalty is in effect a virtue or a 
vice depends upon the merits of the causes 
it supports, and that if the merits are solid 
the cause is hindered, not helped, by the 
loyalty of the unreasoning partisan. These 
people are not to be excused by claiming 
that they are creatures of heredity and 
environment. They are not bound by 
fate. Honest effort in the light one has 
increases that light and the power to use 
it. For an unsound position on public 
questions, these people, having plenty of 
intelligence to compare and judge, are 
guilty of positive wrong. 

In the difficulty with which, by many 
forms of education, present well-being is 
advanced, or saved from retrogression, what 
can be said of influential people who in a 
partisan spirit, and largely without the 
excuse of personal gain, applaud what they 
know or suspect to be untrue? It is no 
credit to prevailing opinion that one’ who 
dares to view some questions on their 
merits is still hotly denounced as a traitor, 
while there is no visible disapproval of 
some forms of insincerity which in potency 
for evil are perhaps unequalled. 


Yaorgs XZ. Wokart 


(Jackson, Mich.) 








Reform on Trial in New York 


The failure of reform in New York is 
being admitted even by its friends. Rosy 
pictures of ideal government have faded 
like a summer mist. We expected too 
much: we have received too little. Among 
police scandals the McAuliffe case is 
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unsurpassed. Gambling, drinking, the 


social evil still pay tribute to power and to 


While a district 
attorney in St. Louis is sending the rich 
to prison, Mr. Jerome does nothing to 
justify his startling promises; the New 
York Central and corporate bribers smile 
in peace. 


organized hypocrisy. 


Newspapers who dizzily won- 
dered at so respectable a man as Corpora- 
tion Counsel now charge him with incom- 
petence. Mr. Cantor, in big things and 
little, from the Pennsylvania tunnel to the 
street signs, is the recipient, from those 
who elected him, of generous and merited 
abuse. 

What shall we do? 
mendacity after the Strong fiasco, when 
least had in Col. Waring one 
success of which to boast, and a disgusted 


We tried vague 
we at 


public swept all reformers from their seats. 
Lying will not save us. The people will 
the facts. 


failures and 


Let us confess the 
honestly give the reasons. 
Let us explain that, though more virtuous 


know 


than Tammany, we are in some ways not 
Time will teach us what Tam- 
many knows,—if the people will give us 


so able. 
time. ‘The reformers failed to select even 
one able executive; but all their executives 
are learning, even, perhaps, Col. Partridge. 
Mr. Jerome happily was granted four years 
to grasp the difference between oratory 
and execution. He has courage and 
honesty, and is the stuff on which hope 
may rest. When honest officials learn, 
the people gain, but Tammany’s increase 
in skill means no increase in public good. 
We may win again by pointing out this 
principle, plus at least a start in each 
On Mayor Low will be 
passed the verdict. 


department. 
He has argued for 
responsibility and now he has it. Does he 
lack decision and a proper ruthlessness 


with his friends? If, from to-day, he 


would act as Mr. Cleveland in his place 
might act, there will yet be time: The 
reform administration could point to a 
fearless start and to something gained. If 
not even that much can be shown, it will 








be overwhelmed, in a well earned fate. 
The people care little for social respecta- 
bility. They want government. 


Aina haf? ~ 








The useless College Graduate 


It is frequently forced upon public notice 
that many college graduates cannot fulfil 
the elementary requirements for admission 
to a business house. They cannot spell 
correctly, nor add accurately, nor write 
legibly. Something is wrong with a sys- 
tem of education which graduates a young 
man at the age of twenty-two in a state of 
practical helplessness. The blame does not 
lie altogether with the college, but some of 
it certainly does. 

There is, first, in many college faculties 
an excessive fear of the words utilitarian 
The traditional high 
ideal of college life should not be suffered 
to perish, but it is now in danger of degen- 
erating into a vague, impracticable ideal 
having no connection with real social ser- 
vice and usefulness. 
not be exalted at the expense of accuracy. 


and commercial. 


Breadth of view must 


In the second place, while the standard 
for getting into college has been raised, the 
standard for staying in has, if anything, 
been lowered. ‘The student is “‘ passed’’ 
if he makes sixty per cent. on the final 
examination. In the world he is flunked 
if he does not make 100 per cent. every 
day. 

Finally—and here the public is at fault— 
there is a tendency to-day to estimate the 
importance of an educational institution as 
we do that of an industrial enterprise, 
namely, by the value of its plant. During 
the last ten years American universities 
and colleges have had more money to spend 
than the famous universities of Germany 
handled in the whole of the nineteenth 
century. The Germans with their pfennings 
bought the realities of education, whereas 
we have lavished our dollars on appearances, 
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on marble columns, dainty dormitories, and 
stained glass. As a result some of our col- 
lege students are becoming early and 
unconscious victims of luxury, convinced 
that the fraternity is of more consequence 
than the curriculum. 

In Oberlin the other day I saw some- 
thing that should help us to preserve our 
optimism. It was a small, rough patch on 
the floor of the old chapel hall, the work 
of an amateur carpenter among the 
students, and conspicuous as only a patch 
can be. One of Oberlin’s “‘ needs’’ is a 
new chapel, but if a new chapel or a new 
floor means that a good professor must be 
sacrificed, let the old chapel and its patched 
floor stand. 


i, 


(New York University) 


character, 











Another Word on College 
Courses 
The academic year is still young, but it 
has already been crowded with events of 
supreme importance: to 
higher education in this country. 


the friends of 
At the 
very beginning of the year, Harvard opened 
the attack on the traditional college course 
by formally offering the degree of bachelor 
of arts to all students at the end of a three 
years’ course. Within this time a certain 
number of courses must be completed, but 
these in turn may be considerably lessened 
by an anticipation in the preparatory 
school of certain work in English. Harvard's 
attack, however, was mild when compared 
with the onslaught delivered by Columbia, 
whose President recently advocated a two 
years’ course to be crowned with the same 
time-honored degrees. Almost at the same 
time an attack on the other end of the 
course was delivered by a proposal made at 
New Haven, with which, if the published 
reports are correct, the President of Yale 
declared himself in hearty sympathy, to do 





away with the entrance examinations in 
one of the most important of studies. 

Is it not time to call a halt in the process 
of destruction and to face the problem of 
the reconstruction of the college course? 

Such, at least, was the note struck in 
two remarkable addresses delivered at the 
inauguration of President Wilson at 
Princeton. 

The first of the speakers was, it is true, 
neither a college graduate nor a professional 
educator, but even apart from the fact that 
he appeared as the mouth-piece of the 
Trustees of the university, the sterling 
varied experience, and solid 
judgment of our sole surviving graduate of 
the White House give to his words an 
authority that will be instantly and widely 
recognised. ‘“‘ We of Princeton,’’ declared 
Mr. Cleveland, “‘are still willing to declare 
our belief that we are better able to deter- 
mine than those coming to us for education 
what is their most advantageous course of 
instruction. We are not yet convinced 
that the time required for our ordinary 
term of undergraduate study is too long, 
or that it unnecessarily retards the useful 
service expected of a genuinely educated 
man.” Princeton, it seems, may still be 
trusted to bar the door opening upon any 
so-called royal road to learning. 

This frank declaration of hostility to the 
present fashionable demolition of the college 
course needed to be, and was, admirably 
supplemented by the more positive pro- 
nunciamento of President Wilson in his 
inaugural address. ‘“‘We have so spread 
and diversified the scheme of knowledge,”’ 
he asserted, “‘that it has lost coherence. 
We have gained knowledge, but we have 
lost system.’’ This is a fact which is being 
recognised by an increasing minority even 
at the home of the elective system in 
America. To equate all studies, to declare 
that Bible and bird-stuffing, mathematics, 
art, and psychology are of like importance 
in the education of the mind, is as demons- 
trably absurd as to insist that roast beef and 
rice, grape-nuts, terrapin, and plum pudding 
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are of equal value in the edification of the 
body. And it is only a slavish and mistaken 
imitation of German methods that has 
blinded our eyes so long to so gross and 
palpable a fact. 

With particular emphasis President Wil- 
son dwelt upon the necessity in American 
universities of a course of general study 
which shall at once produce a large body 
of informed and thoughtful men, and at the 
same time serve as the foundation for later 
professional and special education. Insuch 
a course certain studies are fundamental, 
and to allow any student to escape these 
by the exercise on his part of an untrained 
and indiscriminating freedom of choice, is 
to permit him to evade the very purpose 
for which the university exists. 

Here is where the true function of the 
‘We must make 
choice among these studies,’’ says President 


elective system appears. 


Wilson, “‘and we must suffer the pupil 
himself to make choice. But the choice 
that we make must be the chief choice, 
and the choice that the pupil makes the 
subordinate choice. We must see to it 
that whatever group of studies the student 
selects, it shall at least contain all the 
elements of modern knowledge, and be it- 
self a complete circle of general subjects.” 
In other words, the present unrestricted 
liberty of election—a liberty too often de- 
generating into the mere license of boyish 
caprice 





must give place to a co-ordinated 
system of groups of studies, corresponding 
in part at least to the “‘Schools’’ and 
“Tripos’’ of the English universities. 
Between these groups full liberty of choice 
may be allowed. The student may, in 
President Wilson's apt phrase, “‘ choose 
one of several tours through the world 
of learning.’’ But having chosen he must 
follow, with but slight divagation, the 
path mapped out for him. 

To prepare such a scheme of co-ordinated 
groups is a problem which calls for the 
highest powers of the trained thinker on 
educational topics, and the application of 
such a system to our present college course 


will demand the utmost tact and judgment 
on the part of the administrator. But to 
maintain that such a scheme is either 
inconceivable, or impossible of application, 
is not only to doubt the wisdom and ad- 
ministrative ability of the American scholar, 
but also to prefer the present state of 
educational anarchy to the vision—yet to 
be realised—of a fair and well-ordered 
republic of learning. 


fe 


(Princeton University) 








The Supreme Need of the 
World 


Out of the Boer war, and the coal strike, 
and the threatenings of the trusts, and the 
discussion of tariffs and municipal reform, 
and the various strifes of politics, there 
rises one great demand. Current events 
emphasize it, and require it to be clearly 
stated. The supreme need of the world 
is the need of people trained in the practice 
of deciding practical questions on moral 
grounds. From sharp current experiences 
many are drawing once more the whole- 
some lesson that all important questions 
are moral questions. It was their refusal 
to act ethically that ruined the cause of 
the coal operators with the people. It was 
the ethical aspects of the Boer war that 
made it the nightmare of its time. That 
the tariff must be adjusted on moral 
grounds, not to suit selfishness, is the 
coming thought. But it is not enough 
to discern this universal necessity. No 
one of these moral questions is easy, when 
it comes to the case in hand. To know 
that they ought to be settled on moral 
grounds is not to be able to settle them. 
Morality requires training and practice, as 
much as carpentry or teaching. Trained 
power to make sound ethical judgments is 
what the country needs. It is needed in 
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legislators and executives, in business men 
and lawyers, in politicians and citizens of 
every grade. Admission of the moral test 
to all affairs is the one thing needful: yet 
a brazen denial of the supremacy of morals 
is a startling feature of the time. There- 
fore all the people are called to accept this 
mode of judgment, and practice it until 
it has become instinctive. Every home 
should be a school of moral judgment, and 
every day’s work a practice-field. Every 
human being can well serve his country 
and his age by training himself in will and 
power to pass moral judgment in practical 
affairs. 

WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE 


(Colgate University) 

















All Work and no Play 


One of the greatest needs of people in 
our large cities is for more play.. We have 
plenty of dull tasks that fill our days, and 
plenty of books, libraries, and newspapers; 
but of good, healthy, invigorating, inspiring, 
developing play (both mental and _physi- 
cal), that brightens the mind and sets all 
the pulses going, we have far too little. 

We should have a gymnasium and baths 
in every public school building, and the 
school auditoriums should be at the service 
of the local dramatic, literary, singing, 
and debating societies. 

A Society for the Promotion of Play 
should be formed in every great city, and 
should organize the people of each school 
district, aiding and encouraging them to 
use their own school-houses, armories, and 
parks with all possible freedom. They 
should hire vacant fields and turn them 
into playgrounds for old and young. 

Such enterprises can be made to pay for 
themselves, and to run themselves. ‘They 
only need a little preliminary organization 
and supervision. 

In February of 1897, I proposed to the 
Brooklyn Board of Education a plan along 
the above lines for the Further use of Public 





School Buildings. I had been thinking 
over the matter a long while, and had 
consulted hard-headed practical men like 
our Chief of Police, our District Attorney, 
and some veteran lawyers, physicians, and 
clergymen. They agreed with me that 
if plenty of opportunity for healthy, inno- 
cent play were given in our cities the 
supply of criminals would, to a great extent, 
be cut off at its source. 

So I went ahead, and among those who 
were courageous enough to come forward 
and support what then looked like a very 
radical proposition was the gentleman who 
is now our Comptroller, Mr. Edward M. 
Grout. 
men we presented the matter to a com- 
mittee of the Board of Education. 


Backed by a dozen other gentle- 


A few weeks later I met the chairman, 
who had been hostile to the 
because it startled him. 


scheme 
I asked him to 
have the objections formulated and to give 
us an opportunity to answer them. Said 
he: 

‘““We won't do that, for I find to my 
surprise that most of the members of the 
committee are in favor of doing at least 
a part of what you suggest.”’ 

Three months later, Superintendent of 
Instruction Wm. R. Maxwell publicly ad- 
vocated the substance of our plan in his 
annual report, and from that time onward 
there has been the most astonishing growth 
of the idea and some progress in the reali- 
zation of the thing itself. 

If we can get the people, young and old, 
to assemble in the school houses for bright, 
improving amusement in the evenings, we 
are going to keep many of them out of the 
mischief they might get into on the streets 
and in the saloons. 

But that is only a detail of the good 
that can be accomplished. In the public 
schools all people have equal rights and 
can meet, with mutual respect and good 
feeling, on the basis of neighborliness and 
Americanism. The schools break down 
class lines, color lines, and creed lines 
among our little people, and they will do it 
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among our big people, too, if we give 
them an opportunity. 

Society and business tend to drive men 
apart into classes that are becoming more 
and more hostile to each other. 

The greatest problems that can confront 
a nation have arisen for solution, and they 
can not be solved by one set of men. All 
must aid, and in order to aid there must 
be mutual acquaintance and understanding. 
For this close association is necessary, and 
where can rich and poor, Catholic and 
Protestant, Agnostic and Jew, employer 
and employed come together as equals and 
friends except as here suggested ? 


Sey Bee 


(Robert Charles Forneri, New York) 








Training of Head and Hands 


A professor in the University of Chicago 
has been describing a school which he 
thinks should be established for teaching 
He would have 
fashionable conversation—always popular 
in novels—taught by participation in fash- 
ionable functions, and the gentle art of 
love-making made familiar by incessant 
practice in the class room. 

But why should there be a school for 
teaching the profession of literature? We 
all know that poets are born and not 
made—the poetic birth rate is not dimin- 
ishing— and, moreover, there are branches 
of education for which there is a more 
urgent demand than literary culture. 

There are, however, two forms of edu- 
cation, both intensely practical and one 
allied closely to creative art, both literary 
and plastic, for which the facilities in this 
country are all too limited. 

For example, there is no school in the 
United States in which the white boy or 
girl can secure so excellent and so useful 
an education as Booker T. Washington 
imparts to his black students at Tuskegee, 
or Hampton Institute will give to Indians 


the art of writing fiction. 





or negroes. There are manual training 
schools scattered about the country, it is 
true, but almost without exception they 
are planned for the children of the com- 
fortable classes, for children with a good 
elementary education who, because of a 
passing fad or fancy, wish to do a little 
wood carving or metal work while fitting 
for college. A school that will take a lad 
out of a tenement house or off a farm and 
teach him thoroughly a useful handicraft, 
besides facility in the use of all tools, the 
while fitting his mind to acquire the useful 
“book learning’? that will come with 
years and the reading habit does not exist— 
that is for a white boy. 

And for another school, of a more 
esthetic though not less practical char- 
acter, there is need, and for it the time 
seems ripe. All over the United States, 
indeed throughout the world, there is 
apparent a marked revival of interest in 
artistic handicraft. “The Arts and Crafts 
movement of which William Morris, Burne 
Jones, Ruskin, and their associates were 
the pioneers, now has its centers of influ- 
ence in every civilized community. Its 
influence upon household art is especially 
noticeable in the United States where even 


the furniture factories are seizing upon 
Arts and Crafts patterns for their machine- 


made product. But thus far this has been 


somewhat aclass movement. A few artists 
in some city will associate with themselves 
a number of artizans possessed of artistic 
taste and skill, set up for themselves an 
“* Associated Arts’? shop and begin mak- 
ing beautiful things at prices only the rich 
can pay. This is all right as far as it goes, 
for the artist must live, and beautiful things 
cannot be made by hand at machine prices. 
But while the Arts and Crafts movement 
is doing much to educate and rightly direct 
public taste it is doing little or nothing to 
create a new body of artistic craftsmen. 
The opportunity for a school, which should 
combine intelligent and stimulating literary 
education with instruction in designing 
and the use of tools, the whole guided and 
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permeated by the spirit of Ruskin and of 
Morris, is patent. It is seldom that an 
intellectual need and a widespread public 
interest so clearly coincide. 


(Editor of The Pilgrim, Battle Creek) 











Virtue and Vice in Fiction 


Why do authors, and especially the 
younger ones, so often select subjects 
which would be unfit topics for conversa- 
tion? Are there no problems worth con- 
sidering except those which have to do 
with persons who have sadly sinned in 
their youth ? Have we not had “ Resur- 
rections’? and ‘‘ Redemptions’’ enough 
already ? 
romance; for such books as shall make us 
better by presenting the ideal side of life. 
There is, to be sure, much in Shakespeare 
and Scott, Thackeray and Dickens,which, 
to say the least, is not delicate; but with 
them the whole book seldom, if ever, 
revolves around the indelicacy, or the deliv- 


I plead for a revival of pure 


erance from it which is seldom painted in 
colors as attractive as the sin. 

Men are made better by the sight of 
virtue rather than by the dissection of 
vice. What a perennial charm surrounds 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol! The very 
remembrance of it gladdens the heart and 
makes us more hopeful for the future of 
our race. It is a portrayal of very humble 
human love, but the picture of Tiny Tim 
on the back of his poor, weazened, little 
father will live and inspire when most of 
the physiological (I do not say psycholog- 
ical) studies in our literature have had 
their day and ceased to be. 

If I am told that art must deal with 
things as they are, I reply, true; and 
authors and artists will, no doubt, in spite 
of my protest, continue to choose such 
subjects as most appeal to them,—thereby 
revealing both their taste and character. 
Few of us need to be made to see evil 


more vividly, but all of us require remind- 
ing again and again that pure love, happy 
homes, deathless devotion are still to be 
found among the common people, and 
may be the glad possession of all who will 
seek for them. 

An artist may paint lizards, spiders, 
snakes, but it is better to paint flowers, 
birds, happy children, mountains, splendid 
clouds, and the glory and beauty of the 
day. 

An author with real power may delin- 
eate the growth and fatal fruit of illicit 
desire, but the most enduring literary 
success still waits for those who help to 
reproduce in life the true, the beautiful, 
and the good. 


mony H. Fa tied 


( Associate Editor of The Outlook) 








The Problem of Empty Pews 


The man who went to a church official 
and proposed a sum for sittings in a certain 
location which he discovered was but one- 
half the amount at which they were 
appraised, was near to the discovery of the 
solution of the problem as to why the 
churches cannot be filled on Sunday. 

Unless one is a subscribing member of a 
congregation one feels that he is looked 
upon as an intruder, and the sensitive per- 
son is moved to remain at home, though 
preferring to attend church regularly were 
there not a price put upon the seat he 
must occupy. 

When the churches free themselves from 
the notion that they must be conducted 
upon the commercial principles which 
obtain in the management of places of 
amusement, they will base their charge for 
sittings not on the location of the same, 
but upon the ability of the attendant to 
pay. For they do forget that physical 
defects make it expedient upon the part of 
some to secure a location of which under 
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other conditions modesty would forbid their 
use. Under this plan one man might 
cheerfully pay ten times as much for his 
sitting as his neighbor in the next seat, 
and those who are now relegated to dark 
corners and behind gray pillars would not 
feel that being there marked their status in 
the congregation as well as in the world of 
business. 

The preacher who addresses _half-filled 
pews is pretty sure to find those which are 
vacant the most desirable ones in his 
church; for, mind you, Midas has got his 
card tacked upon them, nor occupies them 
oftener than one Sunday in four or 
five. 

But we are told that churches must be 
conducted upon business principles—by 
which they mean the hard and fast prin- 
ciples which govern the selling of commod- 
ities—and it may be noticed that where 
sueh principles are most rigidly adhered to, 
there the seats are less apt to be filled on 
Sunday. However, I don’t expect to be 
able to settle this controversy, for my point 
of view is the outside one. 


Sonar Slr Rt dy 


(Literary Editor Rochester Herald) 








The American Historical 
Novel—A Protest 


We humbly raise the question if the 
issue of the American historical novel has 
not reached a point where it would be wise 
for the authors to give the public a rest. 
It is a worthy thing in itself, for the field 
is wide and rich in material, but we insist 
that quality is better than quantity. 
Hawthorne’s Romances and a half dozen 
later novels turning on our history save us 
from the reproach of neglecting our 
Country ; they are great because they are 
the product of the literary spirit working 





in the individual. The recent works do 
not wear this infallible mark. They are 
the results of a contagion. The symptoms 
and the phases of the disease are the same. 
The feverish heat is not the glow of 
inspiration but eagerness to strike the pace 
and reach the publishers and the public. 
Hence, while in several cases there is real 
merit, few can be classed as belonging to 
literature. They are without the literary 
spirit which always works from within. 
These books that are fairly hurled at us by 
the hurrying Press are echoes from the 
earlier ones. Some of them lack even the 
characteristic of individual faults. “They 
are like Waterbury watches—each with 
the same castings and made to go witha 
sufficiently stiff spring of tragical sensa- 
tionalism and loud advertisement. 

We also protest against the  over- 
familiar manner in which some of these 
books treat the great historical characters 
whom they introduce into their pages. 
They extravagantly idealize their imaginary 
characters but aim to present their histori- 
cal characters with literal exactness. It 
does not much matter that the authors 
thus shut themselves out of both the 
romantic and the realistic schools; what 
we object to is the offensive handling of 
our great men, and subduing them to the 
purposes of a sentimental love story. Scott 
cannot be quoted as an endorsement. The 
greatest of novelists touched great names 
with reverence, kept himself at a distance, 
and highly idealized them, reserving famil- 
iarity and closeness of touch for his com- 
mon characters. Perhaps the violence of 
this contagion of the historical novel has 
passed, but if it continues cannot the 
authors be induced to go a little slower 
and, in any case, to give us “‘ Books that 
are Books.” 


(New Haven, Conn.) 
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(See Pace 42) 


BISMARCK 


FROM AN UNFINISHED SKETCH BY FRANZ VON LENBACH 
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How to Enjoy Pictures 


A visit to one of the world’s art centres 
often proves a wasted opportunity. The 
average tourist comes with very little pre- 
paratory study, and goes away disappointed 
that the masterpieces have failed to move 
him. He learns too late that a great pic- 
ture cannot be comprehended in a hasty 
glance. The law of art appreciation is the 
law of life: “‘To him that hath shall be 
given.’’ 

While it is not necessary that one should 
be an artist or an art critic in order to 
enjoy pictures, a certain measure of intel- 
ligent study is of inestimable advantage. 
Just how to pursue such study wisely is a 
question many people are now eagerly 
asking. 

There is danger of making art-study too 
mechanical. Our guidebooks tell: us that 
certain pictures are pronounced master- 
pieces by this or that authority, and we 
accept their statements without question. 
Ready-made opinions are always a tempta- 
tion to the indolent, and to commit such 
opinions to memory is one of the mistaken 
forms of so-called art-study. Unless we 
know some good reasons for the critic’s 
judgment, we can make little progress in 
cultivating any critical powers of our own. 
Our eyes must first be opened, that we 
may discover for ourselves the beauties of 
a picture. The pleasure derived from in- 
dependent study is far keener than any 
borrowed information can bestow. Let 
us consider together for a few moments 
the various elements which go to make up 
a picture. It is a long step forward in our 
study to know what to look for when we 
take up a picture we have never seen. 

The first thing we think of is probably 
the subject. We _ involuntarily ask, 
“What is it about?’’ Sometimes the 
answer is quité apparent. It is a picture 
of a mother and babe—perhaps the 
Madonna and Christ-child—or of children 
playing at their mother’s knee. There 
are certain simple everyday subjects like 
these which explain themselves at a glance. 
The familiar scenes of toil with which 
nearly all Millet’s works deal, as the 


““Sower,’’ the ‘‘ Gleaners,’”’ the ‘‘ Shep- 
herdess,’’ need no titles to make their 
meaning clear. The animal pictures of 
Landseer and Rosa Bonheur form another 
class of subjects instantly recognized. This 
fact is no doubt one secret of their enor- 
mous popularity among the uneducated. 
Illustrations of Bible story and well-known 
historical incident are also readily inter- 
preted by the majority of people. 

But when we go into a great art gallery 
we soon find pictures whose subjects are 
a perfect enigma to us, illustrations of 
legends we have never read, portraits of 
people of whom we have never heard, and 
a host of other unfamiliar things. Shall 
we then pass them by without a second 
glance? This is, in fact, what many 
people do, and thereby lose some of the 
world’s greatest art treasures. 

Certainly the natural approach to the 
appreciation of a picture is through the 
study of the subject, and we should make 
every effort to learn what we can about it. 
To have no clue to the meaning gives a 
baffled sense of disappointment. To 
recognize it at once is an encouragement 
to further examination. In either case, 
however, we must remember that this is 
only one element of the picture, and that 
a work may have great qualities which 
are quite independent of the subject. 
Those who see nothing in a picture but 
subject are poor indeed in the presence of 
the masterpieces. 

Some few years ago a painting was dis- 
covered in an old palace in Florence and 
at once pronounced by critics a beautiful 
work by Botticelli. For a long time no 
one could understand the theme except 
that it represented the two figures of 
Pallas and a Centaur. None the less was 
it greeted with enthusiasm, and those who 
were indifferent to it because the subject 
was unexplained were the losers. The 
picture is now read by an allegorical inter- 
pretation, but it is not on that account 
one whit more valuable as a work of 
art. 

There are many pictures of which the 
subject may be perfectly clear but for one 
reason or another distasteful to certain 
people. Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Anatomical Lec- 
ture’’ presents a very gruesome scene to a 
sensitive imagination. The tavern revels 
of Teniers’ pictures are offensive to a 
refined taste, and the kitchen scenes of 
some of the old Dutch masters seem 
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vulgar and commonplace to many. Other 
subjects like the Crucifixion and the 
Entombment are so painful that many 
decline to contemplate them. 

Painting, like literature, draws its mate- 
rials from all conditions of life. The 
commonplace and the vulgar, the painful 
and the sad, are woven into the fabric of 
great art. If we will read nothing sad, 
we must forego.the tragedies of Shakes- 
peare; if we are superior to the common- 
place, we shall have no pleasure in 
Dickens. So in painting if we wish to 
learn to appreciate art we will not let 
any aversion to the subject of a picture 
deter us from its study. 

After the subject of the picture we must 
consider its artistic qualities. This is in 
fact the point at which the connoisseur 
begins his study. He cares little or noth- 
ing for what the painter has undertaken 
to represent; he is chiefly interested in the 
way he does his work. It is a matter of 
indifference to him whether the portrait 
represents George Washington or King 
George III.; he is absorbed in the study of 
its color, drawing, modelling, values, pose, 
and artistic character. Many of these 
matters are entire mysteries to the unin- 
itiated, and there is a mistaken notion that 
only the artists can understand such things. 
The vernacular of the studio sounds like a 
foreign language. It is of course true that, 
as none can appreciate poetry like the poet, 
or music like the musician, so none can 
value painting like the painter. Never- 
theless, it is entirely possible for the out- 
sider to acquire a knowledge of certain 
fundamental principles of art which will 
open to him a whole world of delight in 
the enjoyment of pictures. 

Take, for instance, the matter of linear 
composition. Ruskin has enumerated in 
his Elements of ‘Drawing a set of laws of 
composition which any intelligent reader 
can make his own. To trace these laws 
through the works of the old masters gives 
an entirely new sense of their greatness. 

Composition may perhaps be clearly 
enough defined as the orderly way in 
which the materials of a picture are put 
together. The object is to make of many 
things one thing, to bring all the parts 
into a harmonious unity. In tracing the 
principal lines of a picture, we often find 
them forming a sort of diagram which 
unites the parts in an orderly form. 
Raphael was fond of the pyramidal com- 








position, and as we follow the lines enclo- 
sing the groups in his Madonna pictures 
we are amazed at the skill with which all 
the figures are arranged within this dia- 
gram. It is on the same simple plan that 
he built his great Sistine altarpiece. 
Tracing the main lines of the picture we 
draw the diamond or double pyramid and 
discover the secret of the beautiful unity 
and compactness of the composition. 

In the perfect composition some one 
feature dominates the whole picture and 
the lines flow toward it as a focal point. 
Titian’s ‘‘ Assumption’’ and the Pesaro 
Madonna both become more interesting 
to us from a knowledge of this principle. 
We find ourselves following with delight 
the radiating lines in the cherub wreath 
supporting the Virgin of the “* Assump- 
tion,’’ noting how pointing arms and out- 
stretched wings are so many tiny radii 
focussing upon the Virgin’s face. 

Repetition of line is another device of 
art to emphasize the force of a composi- 
tional motive. In Guido Reni’s ‘* Aurora’’ 
a succession of lovely curves may be noted 
running across the picture, which add to 
the effect of forward motion in the figures. 
By the law of contrast a set of counter 
lines runs in the opposite direction. 

In the study of composition we natur- 
ally learn something of drawing. Gra- 
dually we grow into an appreciation of the 
strong line as distinguished from the weak 
line, of the line which flows as distinguished 
from the line which halts. In the perfect 
drawing there is not one line which is 
unnecessary, not a stroke of the pencil 
which has not a definite significance in the 
total result. The poor drawing on the 
other hand is disfigured by experimental 
and meaningless lines. One may get at 
the difference by contrasting the grand 
simplicity of the drapery in the Sistine 
Madonna with the elaborate and compli- 
cated folds affected by Italian painters of a 
later period. 

Light and shade make an exceedingly 
interesting part of the study of a picture. 
To find the centre of light is naturally the 
first step in such study. In Correggio’s 
“Notte ’’ it is in the centre; in some of 
Rembrandt’s works, it is at the side; in 
many of Millet’s landscapes, as the ““An- 
gelus,’’ it is in the background. From 
the highest light of a picture to its darkest 
shadow there is a long range of inter- 
mediate tones which, if delicately discrim- 
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inated in true values, give tangible reality 
to the objects. If we learn to notice 
these carefully, we shall make progress in 
our appreciation of the art of chiaroscuro. 

Not to attempt any complete enumera- 
tion of the possible artistic qualities of a 
picture, enough has perhaps been said to 
suggest a field of study for any who are 
really in earnest. It is of the greatest 
importance to learn to be observing. 
Look carefully at a picture, then close the 
eyes and try to reproduce it before your 
mental vision. Do you know how the 
Sistine Madonna carries her babe? If 
not, you have failed to notice how mother 
and child are welded by the painter into a 
single figure. Can you recall the action 
of the hands in the figures at each side ? 
If not, you have lost their full dramatic 
significance. Do you remember the fall 
of the draperies? If not, you have not 
understood the scheme of the compo- 
sition. Look again, and this time longer, 
then test the memory once more with 
closed eyes, and see if any progress has 
been made. Such methods, simple and 
childish as they may seem, will not be be- 
neath the consideration of any one who is 
eager to learn. 

Another practical help in the study of 
pictures is the comparison of one with 
another in corresponding points. Raphael, 
for instance, showed a delightful variety in 
the pose of the mother holding her babe. 
To run over a set of his Madonna pic- 
tures noticing this one point alone affords 
a valuable lesson in drawing. One can 
never afterwards feel so well satisfied with 
the way in which other masters have 
treated the subject. 

We are not to suppose that our appre- 
ciation of a picture is at an end when we 
have analyzed all its artistic qualities. One 
element it has which eludes all analysis, 
and this is what the artists call “‘ feeling.” 
Though no one likes to undertake a defi- 
nition of anything so subtle, we are perhaps 
somewhere near the truth in describing 
the “‘feeling’’ of a picture as the expres- 
sion of the artist’s personality in his work. 
It is that which lies back of and beyond 
the external qualities of the art, the ideal 
element supplied by the artist’s imagina- 
tion. The artistic qualities form, as it 
were, the body of the picture; but of more 
importance than the body is the life itself. 
A noble passage in Browning's poem of 
Andrea del Sarto expresses in an incom- 





parable manner the difference between the 
art and the feeling of a picture. The 

faultless painter’ is comparing himself 
with Raphael, whose work, he says, is in 
some technical qualities, as in drawing and 
the like, inferior to his own. But there is 
something Raphael gives his pictures which 
del Sarto cannot imitate, and in despair he 
exclaims : 


‘* All the play, the insight and the stretch, 
Out of me, out of me!’”’ 


Borrowing Browning’s phrase we must 
acknowledge that the greatness of the 
Sistine Madonna lies less in its artistic 
qualities, noble as they are, than in the 
‘insight and the stretch”’ of imagination 
of which it is the expression. 

We have now considered the three ele- 
ments of a picture in the order of their 
importance: the subject, the artistic qual- 
ity, and the “‘feeling.’’ It is plain that a 
picture may be uninteresting, even painful 
in subject, yet fine in artistic quality, or, 
conversely, that an attractive subject may 
be spoiled by poor workmanship. Again, 
a picture may have little to recommend it 
either in subject or art quality, and yet be 
worthy of admiration for its elevated feel- 
ing. Such are some of the works of the 
earliest Italian masters, the Madonna pic- 
tures by Cimabue and Duccio. Only 
rarely in the history of art has a picture 
been produced worthy of highest praise in 
every direction, subject, handling, and feel- 
ing uniting to make a perfect whole. The 
Sistine Madonna is, as we have seen one 
of these rare pictures. 


Zeke, mht 











Art and a Commercial Age 


Art, for man, has a perennial interest. 
From the day when the first Cave-man 
scratched the outline of a reindeer on horn, 
to the dramatization of the latest novel, 
Art and things artistic have had for man a 
subtile lure. And nothing has allayed it, 
and in no age has it really waned. Least 
of all has it waned in this, of all ages, 


perhaps, the most commercial. If we 
extend the meaning of the word Art 
to include, as it may legitimately include, 
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poetry, literature, music, the drama, and 
the novel, proofs of this abound. Despite 
men’s absorption in trusts and strikes, 
witness the enormous prices paid for 
pictures, the immense circulation of fic- 
tion, the avidity with which a new play or 
a new opera is received. 

Indeed, of late a new interest has been 
added to Art. Men are now asking, 
What is Art, and why does it so delight 
us ?—No new query assuredly, but one 
that is being asked in new ways. 

Tolstoi, in his ‘“Qu’ est-ce que l’Art?”’ 
finds the end of Art in the moral instruc- 
tion of man. The Finnish Professor 
Yrjo Hirn finds the beginning of Art in 
the desire of man to sustain, intensify, 
and propagate his emotions. Could the 
psychology of Art be presented in two 
more divergent schemes? Yet there is 
truth in both. Art, certainly, if there is 
anything in Evolution, must have its origin 
in the emotions and sympathies of man; 
and if man has evolved intellectually and 
morally as well as physically, Art will have 
moral and intellectual functions. Miss 
Fiona Macleod has, perhaps all uncon- 
siously, reconciled Tolstoi and Hirn when 
she says (in that pregnant sentence) , “The 
mythopeeic faculty is not only a primitive 
instinct but a spiritual need.’’ 

Is it fanciful to think that the very 
commercialism of the age, though it strives 
to hide, yet makes more intense that 
primitive instinct, makes more -poignant 
that spiritual need? Why else the enorm- 
ous prices for pictures, the immense edi- 
tions of novels, the avidity over operas and 
plays? Fifty thousand dollars are paid for 
a Corot. One hundred and twenty thous- 
and copies of a novel by Miss Corelli are 
subscribed for at once. Paderewski, 
Mascagni, Eleonora Duse, Melba, Patti, 
Coquelin,—none of the leaders of music, 
drama, and song can complain of lack of 
appreciation. —One must admit, of course, 
that the great bulk of the artistic produc- 
tions of to-day is poor enough in all con- 
science. The level of the ephemeral novel, 
the cheap magazine, the popular song, 
the average newspaper, the vaudeville, and 
the melodramatic play, is low, very low. 
But the very last thing to be educated, it 
should be remembered, is the taste of the 
masses. And, after all, the taste of the 
masses to-day is surely a bit higher than 
the taste of the masses that delighted only 
in bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and the 





rough pastimes of the old-time village 
green. 

No; it is not fanciful to think that we 
feel to-day a “spiritual need,”’ and that in 
some blind way we seek for it in Art and 
things artistic. “‘ The future of poetry,” 
said Matthew Arnold—and by “ poetry’”’ 
we may take him to mean Art in its generic 
sense—‘‘ is immense, because in poetry, 
where it is worthy of its high destinies, 
our race, as time goes on, will find an ever 
surer and surer stay.”” Why? Well, we 
have laid to heart Pope’s axiom, and we 
have given to it a meaning deeper even 
than Pope’s: we “‘study’’ Man because 
we think that through the study of man 
we shall better be able to “‘scan”’ the 
destinies of Man. And than Art nothing 
better reveals man to his fellow man. 


OnitH order. 


( Toronto, Ont.) 








Franz von Lenbach 


In the art world of Munich, Franz von 
Lenbach, the Bavarian portrait painter, 
to-day stands as dictator dictatorum. 

During his boyhood he frequently assisted 
his father as a stone mason, a trade which 


at first glance appeared eminently well 
adapted to his huge frame and rude strength. 
It took the penetrating glance of a Bis- 
marck, however, to perceive strength of 
quite another order in the youthful stone- 
worker’s bearing. Not that the great 
chancellor divined at once the variance 
between the youth’s employment and his 
ambitions, but he did perceive the intellect- 
uality of the rugged countenance, suspected 
the undeveloped artistic temperament, and 
prophesied for the misplaced artist a future 
which has been most strangely fulfilled. 
This intuitive comprehension of von Len- 
bach’s uncongenial early environment laid 
the basis of a lifelong friendship; and, 
naturally enough, the artist’s numerous 
pictures of his influential discoverer and 
patron are among his most sympathetic 
portraits. 

Contact with the illustrious personages 
who have thronged his studio or bidden 
him to their homes that he might paint 
their portraits, has brushed away much of 
Von Lenbach’s native uncouthness and 
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given opportune development to the aes- 
thetic impulses and tastes which have 
dominated his maturer years. As a guest 
of the Iron Chancellor and Field Marshal 
von Moltke, as an intimate of the Wagner 
circle, as a painter at the Vatican, and as 
a distinguished and honored traveller 
through the different art centres of Europe, 
Von Lenbach the artisan has developed 
jnto an artistic personality whose versions 


FRANZ VON 


of heroes and statesmen the world has 
been glad to accept. 

He has built himself a superb home in 
Munich,—a structure practically including 
two villas, in one of which the artist resides, 
the other being his studio. Here are 
gathered rare tapestries, antique and renais- 
ance marbles, and several originals of those 
old masters, whose canvases have formed 
and inspired Von Lenbach’s best work. 
Not far from Munich is the hamlet of 
Schrobenhausen where the artist was 
born. Many of his humble neighbors and 








relatives visit him frequently in his new 














home and find always warm welcome. 
The villa Lenbach is one of the sights of 
Munich and is proudly pointed out to 
tourists and visitors. 

There is a curious sameness of treatment 
among the three thousand portraits which 
comprise Von Lenbach’s life work. A 
devotee of the old masters, a colorist of 
pronounced limitations, supremely indiffer- 


LENBACH 


ent to detail, this artist-psychologist centres 
all his skill upon what he terms the soul 
of hissubject. This speaks with convincing 
force through the face, the eyes in par- 
ticular, and stamps the portrait with 
intellectual insight and earnest dignity. 
Critics are agreed that his latest portrait 
of Leo XIII. is the finest papal portrait 
since Rafael immortalized the counten- 
ance of Julius II., and Velasquez painted 
Innocent X. 

His predilection for the brown tone of 
the galleries sometimes calls forth cavilling 
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THE VILLA LENBACH 


from the twentieth century realists who 
claim that his color craft has never passed 
beyond his youthful Arch of Titus, a work 
“‘painted with mud and shaded with ink.”’ 
True, his works do not show the delicate 
color symphonies nor nervous, impressionist 
stamp of the new school; but he does not 


admire nor aim at these. In his art creed 
he frankly disparages the technic of the 
modern school, and laments that “‘the law- 
less spirit which extends throughout the 
world of to-day favors a revolt against 
every recognized higher power, and sees a 
hindrance to free development in the grati- 
tude offered to those who through their 
inspired creations have contributed the 
highest enjoyment to mankind.”’ 
Acareful study of von Lenbach’s sincere 
interpretations of portraiture,as he conceives 
it, reveals the master’s unflagging, plastic 
energy and singleness of effect, his free, 
almost photographic treatment and that 
unmistakable bond of sympathy between 
artist and subject which results in a portrait 





more intellectual than aesthetic. It is said 
that von Lenbach has refused as many 
portraits as he has executed. Unless there 
is something about the personality of a 
would-be subject which appeals to his 
aesthetic sense, he will not consider any 
other inducement. 

His popularity is undisputed throughout 
Germany. While it delights the soul of 
the connoisseur to recognize a picture 
based upon classic models yet adapted to 
distinctly modern subjects (as in the 
portrait of Frau Merk mit Kind ), the ama- 
teur, too, finds much that is pleasing and 
within the limits of his comprehension, so 
that both classes unite in their admiration 
of the foremost painter in Germany. 
Reproductions of his portraits are to be 
seen on post-cards, in libraries, galleries, 
print-shops, palaces, and cottages. A 
favorite subject of recent years has been his 
littledaughter Gabrielle, whose latest portrait 
is reproduced in color in the present issue 
of THE BOOKLOVERS MAGAZINE. This 
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bewitching little late-comer gladdens the life 
of the tather and artist, and endears herself, 
through von Lenbach’s many charming por- 
traits, to the art-loving, child-loving world. 


Paul Helleu 


The unique character of the work of 
Paul Helleu, the Parisian etcher in dry- 
point, can hardly be understood without 
some knowledge of his working medium. 
It is commonly known to the casual 
reader that ordinary etching effects are 


produced by means of a copper plate 
covered with wax or other colloid substance, 
upon which the artist draws with his 
etching point. An acid poured into the 
furrows made by the style, eats its way in- 
to the copper plate and so leaves the 
impression from which the etchings are 
printed. Entirely discarding wax and cor- 
rosive acid, the dry-point etcher scratches 
his impression directly upon the copper 
plate by means of a diamond or steel- 
pointed implement, and produces: a light, 
spontaneous effect impossible of achieve- 
ment by the ordinary method. Rem- 
brandt resorted to dry-pointing when he 
wished to obtain sharpness of outline 
unattainable with the corrosive acid, and 
frequently used a combination of the two 
methods. 

By a fortunate chance Paul Helleu, then 
justly celebrated for his portraits in pastel, 
one day visited his friend Tissot, the 
Christ-painter, and found him busily at 
work on a dry-point plate. Curiosity 
interested him in the process, and, urged by 
Tissot, he took up dry-pointing as a pas- 
time. Soon he surpassed his master in the 
economy of means by which he gained his 
distinctive effects, and immediately became 
noted for the dexterity of his craftsman- 
ship. The veriest tyro in art can perceive 
that his free and rapid handling enables him 
to grasp momentary impressions suggestive 
of the snap-shot, yet entirely free from 
photographic hardness. The alert, delicate 
touch of his style seizes upon the evan- 
escent and imparts to each impression 
the dash and originality which differentiate 
his works from those of others. Having 
inspired Helleu to master the peculiarities 
of a technique so remarkably well suited to 
his artistic temperament, Tissot presented 
his pupil with a diamond-point which 








invariably accompanies him and which he 
regards as his mascot. With this beloved 
little implement he is able to achieve free 
and sweeping effects which are impossible 
to the steel instrument. 

The value of Paul Helleu’s work lies not 
so much in the fact that he has mastered 
the most delicate process open to the 
artist in black and white, as in the magical 
suggestiveness of his work and in his swift 
and subtle interpretation of the objects 
which interest him. His dramatic, almost 
Japanesque seizure of a fleeting value, 
moreover, entirely removes his work from 
comparison with that of the mere technical 
trickster. If it be true that “Artistic 
emphasis is born of detachment,” then 
Helleu must certainly be the most emphatic 
etcher of the century. Elimination of the 
superfluous and vividness of effect obtained 
by concentration of light and shadow pro- 
claim the nervous personality that guides 
his alert etching-needle and makes his 
handiwork easily distinguishable from that 
of other interpreters of the craft of etching. 

So frequently has Helleu selected charm- 
ing women or seriously pretty children for 
his subjects that his collective works have 
been styled ““A monograph upon woman.” 
Certainly they prove that he lives in 
intimacy with the beauty of modern life 
and fearlessly expounds that life from his 
individual viewpoint. He seldom requires 
of his subjects more than a single sitting. 
An hour or so of tense, concentrated labor 
and the plate is ready for printing. From 
the nature of the line but few impressions 
can be made from a dry-point plate: by 
the old wax-coated process two thousand 
or more impressions could be made from a 
single plate. The limited number necessi- 
tated by the exigences of the dry-point 
adds enormously to the value of each 
impression. Rumor avers that, dreading 
that vulgarization which sometimes comes 
from too frequent repetition, Helleu has 
occasionally been known to destroy a plate 
even before its limit has been reached. It 
follows then that when a subject like the 
Duchess of Marlborough poses for a dry- 
point portrait she becomes the possessor 
of an edition de luxe likeness of herself, 
the value of whose limited number of 
impressions is emphasized by their rarity. 

The personality of this brilliant exponent 
of what is most attractive in the modern 
type of humanity is as interesting as his 
work. Although a Frenchman by birth, 
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his personal appearance is so decidedly 
Oriental, that Sargent (to whom, by the 
way, he pays most grateful tribute) asked 
him to pose as Malachi in his famous 
frieze of the Hebrew prophets in the Boston 
Public Library. In early middle-age, with 
an endless supply of that original power 
which increasingly commands attention, 
the future of this artist-genius of France 
seems assuredly brilliant in promise. 


Art Talk 


In the recent death of Mark’ Autokol- 
sky, an artist of wide European reputation 
but comparatively unknown in America, 
Russia has lost her greatest sculptor. By 
many he was known as the Russian 
Rodin, although that cognomen was 
slightly misleading. He loved especially 
historical portraiture, and put into stone or 
bronze so many great figures in the Czar’s 
domains, that his chisel may be said to 
have carved the history of Russia. Always 
handicapped by the fact of his Jewish 
birth, Autokolsky nevertheless doggedly 
hewed from the marble one Semitic type 
after another while fighting his way toward 
recognition. That this recognition was 
long delayed by anti-Semitic virulence 
embittered his — life and undoubtedly 
hastened his death. 


* * * 


In St. Petersburg the general attitude 
towards artists is not always unkindly, 
however. The Advisory Council of the 
Imperial Academy of Arts is now con- 
sidering the building of a ‘‘ palace of the 
arts’’ with many unusual and remarkable 
features. Chief among these are the 
homes within its walls for aged painters 
and for the widows and orphans of artists ; 
the industrial commercial school with its 
thirty workshops for competitors from the 
higher art schools; and the large hall for 
the permanent exhibition of Russian works 


of art. 
k * OX 


The little Neapolitan church in which 
the poet Giacomo Leopardi lies buried 
has been recently refrescoed and uncovered 
to the public. The artist, Paolo Vetri, 
owing to his special study of fresco paint- 
ing, was selected by Domenico Morelli, 
the veteran painter, as the most fit to 
undertake this delicate commission. The 





frescoes illustrate principally events in the 
life of the Saint to whom the church is 
dedicated. 

-e- s 


The latest novelty in -the magazine 
world is Arts and Artists Japanese, a 
monthly magazine devoted to the study 
and student of the fine and applied arts of 
Japan, and published by Akitsu of San 
Francisco. This is not, as might be sup- 
posed, an American reprint of a Japanese 
periodical, but is written in English—an 
English, however, which is decidedly Jap- 
anesque in phrasing and thought. To put 
it in the words of the naive editorial: 
‘“ Although the text-matter of the maga- 
zine dons the garment of civilized letters, 
the soul and heart, the flesh and the bone 
of it all come from a very barbarous home- 
land of heathenism, and of the sun, and of 
the beautiful that is Nippon’s.’’? Those 
who read its illuminating articles upon the 
pictorial and keramic art of Japan, and the 
study of Japanese prints, will surely spend 
a cheerful and profitable half-hour. The 
distinctive, leisurely writing affords a 
refreshing relief from much of our daily 
reading, and justifies the hope of more 
good things to come. Perhaps, as the 
editor suggests, this new magazine may not 
be “‘for the strenuous and the civilized 
who would in one hour swallow the wis- 
dom of the world all conveniently condensed 
and packaged into a handy pill of one hun- 
dred statistical pages.’”” But even the 
strenuous and the civilized enjoy occasional 
relaxation, and will, doubtless, therefore 
defy the editorial caution. 


The sketches of Garden and Village 
recently exhibited in Philadelphia by Mrs. 
Anna Lea Merritt of that city, testify to 
an industrious summer. Those interested 
in Mrs. Merritt’s exceptional work will be 
pleased to hear that her pen as well as her 
brush have given expression to the charm 
of quaint English country life. Her forth- 
coming book, ‘‘A Hamlet in Old Hamp- 
shire,”’ describes the out-of-date doings of 
an ancient village, partly dealing with gar- 
den life and its inhabitants of all kinds, and 
is charmingly illustrated throughout. Those 
who have known Mrs. Merritt through 
her portraits and papers in the Century 
will welcome the appearance of her first 
complete book. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 
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Andrew Lang on Dickens 


The century in which Dickens lived 
and wrote has gone where the roses go. 
He died before young readers now alive 
were born. His world is not their world; 
many conditions of life have altered; opin- 
ions have changed; some manners and 
customs which he knew are scarcely 


recognizable. ‘‘The great divide’’ between 
the age of Dickens and ours is the railway 
cutting, as Thackeray said. Dickens’ first 
and best novels deal with the old stage- 
coaches and the life of the road, though 
he lived to suffer in a great railway accident. 
Criminals, in Dickens’ time, were publicly 
hanged for the edification or amusement 
of the crowd. When he visited America 
for the first time, slavery was a flourishing 
institution in the Southern States. Any 
American by reading Martin Chuzzlewit 
will perceive that, even allowing for wild, 
exaggerated caricature, the world has 
changed out of knowledge since the youth 
of Dickens. 

Now, every author who lived so long 
ago as Dickens, especially in an age of 
change, must become old-fashioned, and 
only intelligible with more or less of an 
effort. The ordinary reader greatly dislikes 
to make an intellectual effort. The new 
books, the “up to date’’ books, demand 
least trouble and are most popular. Even 
in Homer’s time (say three thousand years 
ago) this was true; “the new song is the 
most welcome,’’ says Homer. An old 
stager like myself, who can remember the 
first appearance of Dickens’ Great Expec- 
tations, is apt to be surly with young people 
who do not find Dickens easy or pleasant 
to read. Personally, I always did like old 
writers, but this oddity must not prevent 
me from understanding the difficulties of 
a new generation with Dickens. He 
writes about an unfamiliar life in an 
unfamiliar way. For example, he was 
himself a sober man, but intoxication was 
in his circle a popular joke; to drink too 
much was, at least among humorists, 
reckoned comic. Now there is a certain 
humor in a certain stage of intoxication. 
Shakespeare knew and illustrated it; so 
did Thackeray. Ido not remember any 








comic drunk man in Moliére (say 1660— 
1670); nor, oddly enough, in the ancient 
classics is drink usually thought diverting. 
There is a famous exception in Plato. But 
in Pickwick everybody, almost, is always 


drinking; Mr. Pickwick in the Pound 
is a famous example. This alone sets 
many readers against Dickens—they cannot 
endure the too convivial Bob Sawyer and 
Benjamin Allen. 

Again, the mind of Dickens was prim- 
itive in one way. Like children and 
savages, his fancy took everything to be 
alive and personal. Chairs could and did 
talk, like “‘ The Easy Chair’’ in Harpers’ 
Magazine, which must have been invented 
when the manner of Dickens was widely 
imitated. It was a form of humor which 
degenerated into mannerism with Dickens; 
it was greatly overdone, and is now an 
obstacle to the reader. Again, his cockney 
fun is obsolete. Cockneys do not calla 
viper a “‘wiper,’’ nor spell the name of 
Weller with a ‘‘wee,’’ if they ever did. 
A great many of the social abuses which 
he satirized are modified, if not abolished. 
Eyerybody is taught to read, and the results 
are not what he anticipated. His pathos 
is thought to be forced, as it often is, 
though by no means always. He is far too 
fond of death-bed scenes, and we resent 
the conspicuous struggle to make us cry. 
Even in his own time, critics reproached 
him for his exaggeration, his caricature, 
his habit of labeling his characters with 
some mark, such as Mr. Carker’s teeth. 
He began his career by writing without 
any plot at all, and when he began to con- 
struct plots they were often too elaborate. 
He reveled in the melodramatic, in which 
to fail is to be absurd. ‘“‘Ralph Nickleby 
is too steep,’’ said Mr. Louis Stevenson, 
and we cannot but agree. 

What an indictment I have drawn up, 
what a list of capital charges! One feels 
like Dr. Johnson when he said that Shake- 
speare never had half a dozen lines without 
anerror. But I am only trying to anticipate 
the objections of any young reader who 
takes up Dickens for the first time. Yes, 
there is plenty to skip! You may skip all 
of Little Dorrit, with my full sympathy; 
I did so myself, at your age, and have 
frequently done so since. 

After making all these concessions to 
conscience, after playing the advocatus 
diaboli at this rate, I must attempt to show 
how the merits of Dickens outweigh his 
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faults. When the Catholic Church thinks 
of canonizing a person, a learned man is 
appointed to say everything he can against 
that person’s claims to saintliness. Recently 
a scholar at Rome was chosen to say the 
worst he could against Joan of Arc. He 
must have loathed his task, but conscience 
obliged him to do his worst. It was not 
very bad; I myself could have added a few 
points which he omitted, and could have 
refuted them. Like him I have been doing 
my best, or worst, against Dickens; and I 
might add that he was anything but a 
scholar or well read man, and that his prose 
is occasionally full of unconscious blank 
verse. 

But all writers have their faults. Dr. 
Johnson and George III. were agreed as 
to Shakespeare. “The Swan of Avon is 
a faulty swan; still he is the roof and crown 
of poetic genius, and was, in fact, so great 
that he did not care to correct blemishes 
of which he was perfectly well aware. 
What did it matter to Shakespeare! 

It is time to turn to the merits of 
Dickens. More enthusiastic critics have 
thought me cold to these—they do me 
wrong. I was but nine years of age and 
addicted to serious studies, such as the 
History of Rome, when I met Mr. Pickwick 
and went with him, “‘riding at adventure,”’ 
(but it was Mr. Winkle who rode) and, 
alas, I never returned for pleasure to the 
History of Rome. If 1 did not love Dickens, 
who perverted me from strenuous learning, 
who introduced me to Copperfield and 
Squeers and Newman Noggs and the 
Crummleses, I should be ‘“‘much of a 
hound.”’ ‘“‘ Bring me Pickwick,’’ said the 
saintly Father Faber when he thought he 
was dying, and the physicians granted him 
a reprieve. There is a testimonial to 
Dickens; and myriads of these laurels 
crowned him from every land where the 
English speech is known. His was a great 
and friendly genius, however carefully we 
may seek for spots in the sun or “‘knots in 
a reed.”’ 

Here is one practical reason for reading 
Dickens. Next to Shakespeare, Dickens 
supplies most of the current quotations, 
allusions, and illustrations in the language. 
Not to know and understand them is 
perpetually to be missing the point in 
conversation and in reading. Dickens is 
the source of these innumerable allusions 
and quotations because, after Shakespeare 
and in company with Scott, he has been 
























































the most creative of all writers in the 
language. He is the father of the greatest 
number of delightful personages in fiction 
and the inventor of the greatest number 
of comic situations. We are not in love 
with his women, to be sure, as we are with 
Rosalind and Beatrice; with Diana Vernon 
and Catherine Seyton; with Beatrix Es- 
mond and Rebecca Sharp; but his men 
and boys and comic women are simply 
delightful. Who can number these dear 
old friends? Mr. Pickwick, the Wellers, 
the Shepherd, the Red-Nosed Man, Mr. 
Solomon Pell, Mr. Jingle, all the Pickwick- 
ians, Dr. Slammer, Captain Boldwig, the 
Eatanswill editors and candidates, the 
people in the Fleet, the judge and counsel 
in “‘ Bardell versus Pickwick,’’ the attor- 
neys, the witnesses, the jury (especially 
the chemist), the Fat Boy, the keeper, the 
cricketers, Mr. Peter Magnus, the cabman 
who drove Mr. Pickwick, the footmen at 
Bath, the Old Lady, the cook at the school, 
Pruffle, the Scientific Gentleman—one is 
only beginning to reckon up the creations 
in a single book, not to add Mrs. Bardell, 
her lady friends, young Bardell, Count 
Smorltork—everybody. They are carica- 
tures; the refined say they are out of nature. 
So much the worse for nature, if so. They 
are all alive and all, 1 hope and believe, 
immortal. In any case not to know them 
and their adventures is to be grossly 
ignorant and exceedingly unfortunate. If 
you do not enjoy their acquaintance, one 
can only be sorry for you, and thankful to 
have been born with a capacity for tasting 
the humor and pleasure of their society. 
In all Pickwick I do not remember one 
person who really has a black drop in his 
blood. Even Messrs. Dodson and Fogg 
are too comic to be really wicked. You 
may have observed Shakespeare’s tender- 
ness for his rogues, Pistol, Parolles and a 
score of others. He lets them off easily; 
he is inexhaustibly clement; and in Pick- 
wick Dickens has the same good humor, 
the same smiling tolerance. 

He did not retain it; he punished Mr. 
Pecksniff, that undenying delight of the 
human race. Not a good man, Mr. Peck- 
sniff, not even a sincere man, rather a self- 
seeking man; but I, for one, cannot feel 
rancor and revenge against ‘‘the architect, 
artist, and man’’ who has caused me to 
laugh and be so freely merry. I wish to 
see him converted and happily wedded toa 
widow with acompetence. All this means, 
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of course, that .I do not believe in the 
actual existence and the many delinquen- 
cies of Mr. Pecksniff; and you may say 
that if one does not believe in these things, 
Mr. Pecksniff is no real creation. But he 
is, somehow; you will find that out if you 
make his bland and moral acquaintance. 
Had you been Henry V., could you have 
cast off the Fat Knight? He should have 
basked in a secure corner of my royal 
favor; but Henry V., though “‘a first-class 
fighting man,’’ was a Lancastrian and 
became a prig. I know that, humanly 
speaking, Mr. Pecksniff could not have 
been converted. But that does not matter; 
he never walked and talked (how delight- 
fully!) on this earth, and, as he is but a 
substantial dream, I wish he were a dream 
that ended happily. Dickens is not a 
“‘realist,’’ only a genius whose fantasias are 
real. Mr. Squeers, again, is a monster of 
cruelty; but Dickens could not endure to 
draw the figure without relief, the relief 
of a humor quite out of character in an 
actual Squeers, so that even for the school- 
master I have a tenderness. 

One who is still so happy as to 
have all of Dickens unread before him 
had probably better begin with David 
Copperfield. If he does not enjoy this 
delightful book, it is likely that he had 
better abandon his researches into Dickens. 
The story, as every one knows, is partly 
autobiographical. Dickens did in child- 
hood live as his hero lives at the blacking 
warehouse; his father was imprisoned for 
debt; he himself was the precocious obser- 
vant child, familiar with pawnbrokers and 
shabby shifts. His own father sat for the 
immortal Mr. Micawber, and Dora repre- 
sents his first love. Dickens never had the 
later and classical education of Copperfield, 
nor, so far as is known, did he ever suffer 
from a tyrant like Creakle. But he, like 
his hero, was a shorthand reporter, and, 
like his hero, took to literature. He had 
the keenest memories of his observant 
childhood, educated on the works of the 
great novelists of the eighteenth century, 
and, altogether, he is very like Copperfield 
in his youth. The novel gives us Dickens’ 
idea of his own beginnings, and such 
pictures of a squalid shifting existence as 
only he could draw. For humor and 
tenderness the book is among his master- 
pieces; though the pathos as to Dora and 
her dying dog may be forced, though the 
tale is too long and though little Em’ly is, 





or perhaps by dint of imitations has come 
to seem, conventional and hackneyed. But 
at least the first third of the book is 
unmatched in excellence, and probably no 
boy ever read it without rapture, Dickens 
rivaling Mark Twain in his knowledge of 
boyish nature. The heroine has not many 


admirers; few if any of Dickens’ heroines 


are successes; but the crowd of minor 
characters, as usual, are all alive, and Mr. 
Micawber is a proverb. 

After Copperfield, Pickwick ought to be 
read. Dickens never again wrote such a 
book—nobody has ever written such a 
book; but some readers may prefer Copper- 
field, which contains more story and plenty 
of ‘“‘the love interest.’”’ After reading 
these a man may go on with confidence. 
Very possibly Martin Chuzzlewit’s Ameri- 
can adventures may irritate patriotic senti- 
ment, but they all occurred so long ago, 
and are so manifestly burlesque, that the 
patriot may take them for a fairy tale. 
Dickens visited America on a copyright 
mission; he failed; he was irritated; and 
he published his American Notes. I have 
never shared the idea of the elder Mr. 
Weller, who wished Mr. Pickwick to fly 
from Mrs. Bardell to America, write a 
book on the Americans and make his 
fortune “if he abuses them enough.”’ 
Thackeray wrote no such book, showing 
his sense, for after being the guest of a 
house or of a people, common good man- 
ners require that we should say nothing, 
certainly nothing critical, about either. 
International criticism, that of Dickens, of 
Hawthorne, even of M. Paul Bourget, is 
certain to be irritating. “The Notes were very 
irritating; there were replies, and Dickens, in 
response, suddenly took Martin Chuzzlewit 
toAmerica. That had formed no part of his 
original plan, if plan he had, nor did Mrs. 
Gamp occur to him till he had written a 
considerable part of the book. His object 
had been to satirize selfishness, and any- 
thing that turned up was thrown into the 
tale. Obviously this is a very haphazard 
way of setting out to write a novel; the 
author hardly knows, at the end of one 
monthly number, how he is to fill up the 
next. It is Mrs. Gamp—the adorable 


Sairey—Mrs. Prig, and Mr. Pecksniff who 
make the fortune of Chuzzlewit, with Mrs. 
Todgers, and Bailey, junior, while lovers 
of melodrama find at least as much of it 
as they want in Jonas and his murder. 

In Nicholas Nickleby the melodrama 
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may almost be skipped. We do not care 
about Arthur Gride and Ralph Nickleby 
and the love affair. What we care for is 
the Dotheboys Hall part, that humorous 
revelation of cruelty, and the Crummleses, 
those perfect strollers, who are so genial 
and so unlike, in that respect, the cabotins 
of M. Alphonse Daudet. The “‘bloods’’ 
of 1840 probably did not resemble Sir 
Mulberry and Lord Frederick Varisopht, 
people of a kind whom Dickens did not 
know. Mr. Mantalini may never have 
had an earthly prototype, but he is unde- 
niably comic; and Mrs. Nickleby is a joy 
for ever, both in her wisdom and her love 
affair. The melodrama of Dickens was 
never so strong as in the Sikes and Fagin 
parts of Oliver Twist, nor perhaps so weak 
as in the villain Monks and his part of the 
novel, while Mr. Bumble and the Dodger 
with Master Charley Bates provide the 
comedy in the richest measure. 

Many of the defects in Dickens arose 
from his hurry; at one time he was writing 
three or four novels at once in monthly 
instalments. He was entangled in meshes 
of unlucky literary engagements, and the 
monthly method of writing tempted to 
laxness, prolixity, want of plan, and digres- 
sions satirical and rhetorical. These are 
most numerous where the author does not 
write in the first person. In Copperfield 
and Great Expectations the narrator, being 
the hero, cannot well inflict sermons and 
essays on his readers, as Dickens could and 
did, when he himself was the narrator. 
These discourses are in some degree 
“‘topical,’’ and now more or less obsolete ; 
old abuses which he attacked wear new 
faces now, and occupy new positions, 
requiring a different kind of attack. More- 
over Dickens never knew, and never chose 
to know, much about “‘society’’; thus his 
caricatures of it in Bleak House and else- 
where are scarcely successful. Bleak House 
has one of his best plots, though it is too 
complex, but Jo and Harold Skimpole, and 
the Borrioboola Gha lady, with Mr. Guppy, 
supply abundant relief. Quite the most 
comic of his later works, and the best 
planned and constructed of his tales, is 
Great Expectations, where the terrible and 
the humorous are deftly blended with a 
study of young selfishness gradually re- 
deemed and outgrown, in the character 
of Pip. Here the pathos is moral, is not 
the pathos of the death-bed or of suffering 
childhood. After Copperfield I, for one, 











would place Great Expectations among the 
foremost of Dickens’ novels which do not 
rely for their best effects on burlesque genre 
and “‘character parts.”” The Tale of Two 
Cities and Barnaby Rudge stand apart as 
historical novels, with their masterly 
pictures of revolutionary crowds. The 
former is most admired for its romance by 
readers who do not care for the humor of 
Dickens. On the stage Sydney Carton is 
certain of a tearful and sympathetic 
audience. The Old Curiosity Shop presents 
to us the Marchioness; the amiable and 
poetic Son of Apoller, Mr. Richard 
Swiveller; the terrible Quilp (like the work 
of Victor Hugo with humor); the strolling 
puppet-men, Mrs. Jarley and a world of 
other undying friends, even if we are too 
blase to weep over Little Nell. I must 
confess myself but little sensible to the 
merits of Dombey and Son and hardly 
appreciative at all of Little Dorrit, while 
Our Mutual Friend has many friends more 
‘mutual’? than myself. 

Other critics, pray remember, are much 
more freely enthusiastic about Dickens 
than the present scribbler, who is reckoned 
the least of all Dickensites, and not worthy 
to be called a Dickensite. To me his high 
spirits, his copious comedy, his observation, 
sO minute yet so fantastic, his sympathy, 
his energy, appear the leading qualities of 
his unique genius. I have laughed with 
him far more frequently than I have sighed; 
and, being naturally lachrymose, like his 
Mr. Augustus Moddle, I prefer him as the 
laughing philosopher. But his Little 
Dombeys and his Little Nells appeal more 
forcibly to other natures, who also like his 
mystery, his finger on the lip, his foreboding 
hints when he is working up to some 
catastrophe. Each man must “‘rouse the 
ford as he finds it,’’ says the Scottish 
proverb, and how I find it I have tried to 
say. Mr. Bret Harte’s beautiful poem on 
the news of Dickens’ death shows another 
side of the picture, and one to be carefully 
remarked. Probably Mr. George Gissing’s 
book on Dickens is the best complete 
criticism of his works. Our author followed 
Smollett, as Thackeray followed Fielding, 
and I venture to think that, unlike Thack- 
eray, he much surpassed his sturdy model, 
of course in tenderness and in variety and 
poetry and refinement. But Fielding was 
not to be surpassed. 

This note professes to be but a hasty 
sketch. The writer will be pleased if 
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his effort brings new readers to Dickens, 
and sends old readers back to their old 
friend, in whose words and ways we always 
find something fresh and new causes for 
gratitude and admiration; something for 
regret, also, for Dickens, like Scott, was 
overworked and overworn, and overtaxed 
his unique energy and unexcelled vitality. 
““No rest for Sir Walter but in the woolen,”’ 
said the sheriff, and Dickens, too, was 


incapable of repose. 
fe Lec ; 








Le Roman Francais 
Contemporain 


Les romans francais, surtout ceux de 
ces derniéres années, sont en général jugés 
a l’étranger avec une sévérité trés excessive. 


On 


presque exclusivement sur des questions de 


leur reproche volontiers de - rouler 


sentiment, qui dans la réalité n’occupent 
ou n’absorbent qu’une moindre part de la 
vie. On leur reproche encore, plus dure- 
ment, de poser ces questions et de les 
mettre en ceuvre tantot avec brutalité, 
tantot avec perversité: en sorte que la 
lecture, disent leurs critiques, peut en étre 
dangereuse, et qu’ils répandent dans le 
monde une idée tout a fait fausse des 
moeurs des hommes en général, et de celles 
des frangais en particulier. 

Sur le second point, on remarquera 
que, dans le fait, le reproche n’atteint 
qu’un nombre restreint de nos romans; 
que beaucoup d’entre’eux sont plus répan- 


(Translation) 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH FICTION 


French novels, especially those of the last few years, are 
judged as a rule in foreign countries with excessive severity. 
It is customary to charge them with turning almost exclusively 
on questions of sentiment which in reality occupy or absorb only 
a small portion of life. They are charged, furthermore, and 
more severely, with stating these questions and with working 
them out, sometimes brutally, sometimes perversely: so that the 
perusal of these novels, their critics say, may be dangerous and 
spread abroad an entirely false idea of the manners and morals 
of people in general and of the French in particular. 

As to the second point, it will be noticed that as a matter 
of fact the charge applies only to a limited number of our 
novels: that many of these have a wider circulation outside 
France than in France itself: that among the latter there are 
certain whose literary importance and general significance foreign 
readers seem wilfully to exaggerate, without heed to the protests 
of our critics; and that after having bought them in quantities, 
they reproach our book trade for circulating them: as if, in this 
domain as in others, the responsibility were not shared between 





dus en dehors de France qu’en France 
meme; qu’il y en a parmi ceux-la dont les 
lecteuss étrangers exagérent comme a 
plaisir l’importance littéraire et la significa- 
tion générale, sans tenir aucun compte des 
protestations de notre critique; et qu’aprés 
les avoir achetés en masse, ils reprochent 
a notre librairie de les répandre: comme 
si, dans ce domaine comme dans tous les 
autres, les responsabilités ne devaient pas 
étre partagées entre les consommateurs et 
le producteur, puisque |’offre est provoquée 
par la demande. 

En revanche, le premier point me parait 
établi. Il est certain que le roman frangais 
a pendant une longue période choisi 
comme théme préféré les questions des 
sentiment, ou de passion, ou de ménage, 
et que, dans beaucoup de ses examplaires 
ies mieux réussis, il a consacré ses soins les 
meilleurs a la peinture de |’amour, des 
troubles psychologiques qui |’accompagnent 
et des désastres sociaux ou privés qu’il 
provoque. Pour donner quelques examples 
récents, je citerai entre une foule d’autres: 
L’Idylle Tragique et Le Fantéme, de Paul 
Bourget (et presque tous les romans pré- 
cédents de cet auteur); Le Fardin Secret 
et L’Heureux Meénage, de Marcel Prévost ; 
Le Calvaire, de Mirbeau; Henriette, ce 
petit chef d’ceuvre de Coppée; Peints par 
Eux-mémes, de Paul Hervieu; La Cendre, 
de Vandérem; Le Stérile Sacrifice, d’ André 
Glades; L’Oiseau d’ Orage, de Marcelle 
Tinayre ; Comme une Rose, d’Ernest Tissot ; 
Chair et Marbre, de S. Cornut. 

Pour comprendre cette tendance du 
roman frangais, il sufft de se rappeler 
qu’elle n’est autre chose que la tradition 
meme de la littérature francaise, laquelle, 
depuis ses origines et dans ses meilleures 
époques, s’est surtout consacrée a |’obser- 
vation des passions et a la peinture des 


the consumer and the producer, since the supply is occasioned by 
the demand. 

On the other hand, the first point seems to me to be estab- 
lished. It is a fact that during a long period the French novel 
has selected as its favorite theme questions of sentiment, passion, 
or married life, and that in many of its most successful specimens 
the utmost care has been devoted to the portrayal of love, the 
psychological disturbances which accompany it and the social or 
personal disasters which it occasions. To give but a few recent 
examples, among a host of others, I will mention: L'Idylle 
Tragique and Le Fantéme, by Paul Bourget (and almost all the 
preceding novels by this author); Le Fardin Secret and 
L'Heureux Ménage, by Marcel Prévost; Le Calvaire, by Mir- 
beau; Henriette, that little masterpiece by Coppée: Peints par 
Eux-Mémes, by Paul Hervieu; La Cendre, by Vandérem; Le 
Stérile Sacrifice, by André Gladés; L’Oiseau d'Orage, by Marcelle 
Tinayre; Comme une Rose, by Ernest Tissot; Chair et Marbre, by 
S. Cornut. 

To understand this tendency of the French novel let us 
recall that it is the very essence of tradition. From its very 


beginning and in its most flourishing epochs, French literature 
has been especially devoted to the observation of passion and to 
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charactéres. Or, il est bien évident que 
l'amour est la passion “‘romanesque’’ par 
excellence, et que la periode de |’amour, 
si elle ne remplit pas l’existence des 
hommes, ni meme celles des femmes, 
est du moins celle ou les caractéres se 
dessinent et se montrent le mieux. 

En une époque ou le roman était encore 
considéré comme une ceuvre inférieure, 
nos grands tragiques avan¢aient avec un 
éclat incomparable dans la voie ou les 
romanciers contemporains les  suivent 
encore: toutes les tragédies profanes de 
Racine roulent sur l’amour. Et le roman 
de caractére, qui est la branche la plus 
essentiellement francaise du roman, n’est 
en derniére analyse que la continuation de 
la tragédie, dont il conserve le caractére 
épisodique et la simplicité, dont il reproduit 
volontiers le développement régulier et 
méthodique. Cette filiation, qui me parait 
incontestable, explique a elle seule la ten- 
dance principale du roman frangais. 

Mais il faut dire que cette tendance 
n’a jamais été exclusive, et qu’elle |’est 
aujourd’hui moins que jamais. En effet, 
a cote du roman de caractére, qui roule 
presque exclusivement sur des themes de 
sentiment, nous avons toujours eu le roman 
de moeurs dont le cadre est plus large. 
Et dans ces derniéres années, le roman de 
moeurs a pris un tel developpement que 
dans l’ensemble de notre littérature actuelle 
il occupe une place plus importante encore 
que le roman de caractére. 

Peut-etre peut-on attribuer en partie la 
cause de ce fait 4 |’influence du naturalisme 
de Zola, qui s’est plus intéressé aux foules 
qu’aux individus; peut-etre aussi, a la 
récente expansion des idées et des institu- 
tions démocratiques; et encore aux difh- 


the delineation of character. Now it is very evident that love is 
the ‘‘romantic’’ passion par excellence and that if the period of 
love does not fill the lifetime of man, nor even that of woman, it is 
at least the period in which characters stand out in clearest relief. 

At an epoch when the novel was still considered a work of an 
inferior order, our great tragedians were advancing with incom- 
parable brilliancy in the path which contemporary novelists still 
follow; all Racine’s secular tragedies turn on love. And the 
novel of character—the branch of the novel most essentially 
French—is in the final. analysis only the continuation of the 
tragedics, whose episodic character and simplicity it keeps, 
whose regular and methodical development it tends to reproduce. 
This filiation seems to me to be incontestable, and explains in 
itself the leading tendency of the French novel. 

But it must be acknowledged that this tendency has never 
been exclusive and that today it is less so than ever before. As 
a matter of fact, side by side with the novel of character, which 
turns almost exclusively on themes of sentiment, we have always 
had the novel of manners and morals, the scope of which is 
broader. And within the last few years the novel of manners and 
morals has been developed to such an extent that it occupies a 
still more important place than the novel of character in the 
ensemble of our present day literature. 

Perhaps the cause of this fact may be partly attributed to 
the naturalism of Zola, who has always shown more interest in 
masses than in individuals: perhaps also to the recent growth 





cultés de la lutte pour la vie, qui devient 
de jour en jour plus compliquée, plus 
violente, et par conséquent plus féconde en 
péripéties dramatiques. La transformation 
économique, industrielle et commerciale 
du monde diminuant la part du sentiment 
dans la vie réelle de plus en plus consacrée 
a l’action, il est naturel que cette part 
diminue aussi dans la littérature, puisque 
la littérature est toujours jusqu’a un certain 
point le reflet de la réalite. 

Le fait est, en tout cas, indéniable: a 
coté des romans d’amour et de sentiment 
dont j’ai cité quelques examples, on 
pourrait citer un nombre beaucoup plus 
considérable de romans dignes d’attention, 
qui roulent sur des sujets de tout autre 
sorte, et dans lesquels l’amour ne joue 
qu’un role tres effacé. Tels sont les 
romans dans lesquels les fréeres Paul et 
Victor Margueritte tracent les tragiques 
tableaux de la guerre de 1870 (Le Déesastre 
et Les Trongons du Glaive); ceux de 
Maurice Barrés, qui raconte a travers une 
intrigue assez ténue, mais avec beaucoup 
de force et de relief, les intrigues de la 
récente politique (Les Déracinés, L’ Appel 
au Soldat); \es romans satiriques de Léon 
Daudet, dont on a quelquefois rapproché 
l’apreté de celle de Swift (Les Morticoles); 
les romans a tendances sociales des fréres 
J. H. Rosny ( Daniel Valgraive), auxquels 
nous devons aussi des romans “‘préhis- 
toriques’’ d’une saveur tres particuliére 
(Vamireh, Eyrimah); \es vastes composi- 
tions si riches en matiéres de Paul Adam 


(La Force, L’ Ame des Foules); les deux 
meilleurs romans de Marcel Prévost 
(Frédérique et Léa); les vigoreux livres 


d’Edouard Estaunié (L’Empreinte et Le 


of thought and democratic institutions; and again to the arduous- 
ness of the struggle for existence, which is daily becoming more 
complicated, more violent, and consequently more fertile in 
dramatic events. Since the industrial and commercial trans- 
formation is curtailing the part played by sentiment in real life, 
which is becoming more and more devoted to action, it is natural 
that this part should be curtailed in literature as well, for 
literature is always to a certain degree the reflection of reality. 
At any rate the fact is undeniable. Side by side with the 
novels of love and sentiment, of which I have cited a few 
examples, I might mention a much larger number of novels worthy 
of attention, turning on subjects of an entirely different order, 
and in which love plays but a very minor réle. Such are the 
novels in which the brothers Paul and Victor Margueritte outline 
the tragic pictures of the war of 1870 (Le Désastre and Les 
Troncgons du Glaive); those of Maurice Barrés, who narrates the 
intrigues of recent politics with a certain paucity of plot but with 
great strength and salience (Les Déracinés, L’ Appel au Soldat); 
the satirical novels of Léon Daudet, whose acidity has sometimes 
been likened to that of Swift (Les Morticoles); the novels with 
social tendencies (Daniel Valgraive) of the brothers J. H. Rosny, 
to whom we are also indebted for those “* pre-historic’’ novels of 
such singular savor (Vamireh, Eyirmah); the vast compositions 
of Paul Adam, so full of detail (La Force, L'Ame des Foules): 
the two best novels of Marcel Prévost (Frédérique and Léa): the 
vigorous books of Edouard Estaunié (L’Empreinte and Le 
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Ferment); \es romans d’un charme si 
pénétrant de R. Bazin (La Terre qui 


Meurt, De toute son Ame); \es tableaux 
de la vie politique ou administrative de G. 
Lecomte (Le Valet, Le Carton Vert); \es 
romans rustiques de Pouvillon ( Fean-de- 
Feanne, Les Antibel); les romans cham- 
petres d’André Theuriet (Sauvageonne); 
et les nouvelles d’affaires de Masson- 
Forestier ( Remords d’ Avocat). 

Remarquez que presque tous ces livres 
sont a tendances sociales, je veux dire par la, 
qu’ils s’attachent a représenter les phases 
les plus saisissantes de la lutte des classes, 
ou du moins a nous représenter les hommes 
non pas dans leurs états sentimentaux, 
mais dans leur travail, dans la préparation 
de leurs ceuvres; qu’ils mettent en scéne 
de nombreux personnages et visent, non 
plus 4 raconter des épisodes, mais a brosser 
de vastes fresques qui soient l’image d’un 
fragment important de la société. Et 
remarquez que c’est a ceux-la surtout que 
va la faveur du public. Il y a, parmi les 
lecteurs et parmi les auteurs, une incon- 
testable lassitude devant le theme consacré 
par deux siécles de traditions: de méme, 
le moment arriva ou les peintres, aprés 
s’etres contentés pendant un bon siécle 
de peindre des madones, des saints et des 


anges, trouverent que cela ne suffisait plus, 
et firent autre chose. 


J’ai laissé en dehors de ces notes un 
genre particulier qui a joui, pendant la 
premiere moitié de ce siecle, d’une grande 
faveur, et qui retrouve de temps en temps 
comme un regain de ses anciens succés: le 
roman historique. Le roman historique est 
en train de se transformer et de s’absorber 
soit dans le roman de moeurs, quand il 


Ferment); the novels of R. Bazin, full of such penetrating 
charm (La Terre qui Meurt, De Toute son Ame): the political or 
administrative scenes of G. Lecomte (Le Valet, Le Carton Vert); 
the rustic novels by Pouvillon ( fean-de-Feanne, Les Antibel); 
the rural novels of André Theuriet (Sauvageonne); and the 
business novels of Masson-Forestier (Remords d' Avocat). 

Notice that almost all these books have social tendencies, by 
which I mean to say, that they endeavor to show the most striking 
phases of the struggle between the classes, or at least to show us 
men, not in their sentimental moods, but at work in their various 
occupations; that they put a large number of personages on the 
stage and no longer aimto narrate episodes, but to chalk in huge 
frescos which shall represent an important section of society. 
And notice that it is\this class especially which wins the favor of 
the public. Among readers and authors there exists an incon- 
testable weariness of the theme made sacred by two centuries of 
traditions: just as the moment came when painters, after having 
been content during a whole century to paint madonnas, saints, 
and angels, found that that was not enough, and turned to other 
things. 

I have omitted to mention in these notes a certain branch of 
fiction which, during the first half of this century, enjoyed great 
favor, and, from time to time, meets with something like a revival 
of its former success: the historical novel. The historical novel 
is being transformed and absorbed, becoming a novel of manners 
and morals when it turns on contemporary subjects, or becoming 





roule sur des sujets contemporains soit dans 
Vhistoire et dans l’archéologie, quand il 
choisit des themes plus anciens. C’est ce 
que je crois avoir démontré dans une 
récente étude ( Grande Revue, Avril, 1901), 
en citant en example, outre quelques uns 
des ouvrages indiqués plus haut, des livres 
comme Le Tournoi de Vauplassans, ou 
Saint-Cendre de Maurice Maindron; La 
Mort de Corinthe d’ André Lichtenberger, 
et Louis XJ, de Paul Fort. 

Enfin, on voit renaitre depuis quelques 
années le conte philosophique et satirique 
qu’affectionnait le dix-huitieme siécle. 
Anatole France a donné |’exemple dans 
Thais et dans La Ritisserie de la Reine 
Pédauque; aprés lui, de jeunes écrivains 
tres personnels, comme Henri de Régnier, 
Pierre Louys, Hugues Rebell, et Louis 
Dumur, se plaisent a renouveler ce moule 
pour exprimer leurs idées générales ou 
parfois, plus simplement, pour amuser leurs 
lecteurs. 

Mais je crois que le roman de moeurs, 
a tendances sociales, est, avec le théatre 
correspondant, le produit le plus intéressant 
de notre époque. II faut, en effet, qu’une 
espece d’harmonie s’établisse entre les 
caractéres de chaque période et ceux de sa 
littérature. Or, la période ou nous entrons 
parait devoir etre démocratique, industrielle, 
commerciale et scientifique, plutot qu’es- 
thétique ou philosophique. Avec l’ampleur 
de son cadre, les facilités qu’il tolere, le 
public auquel il s’adresse, le roman de 
moers semble convenir, a merveille 4 une 
société ainsi disposée. 

Quelques-uns, a |’heure présente, pre- 
tendent que le roman a fait son temps. 
Je crois, au contraire, qu’il est susceptible 
encore parmi nous, d’un long développe- 


history or archzology, when it selects more ancient themes. I 
believe that I was able to show this in a recent article (Grande 
Revue, April, 1901), quoting as examples, in addition to some of 
the afore-mentioned works, books like Le Tournoi by Vauplassans, 
or Saint-Cendre, by Maurice Maindron; La Mort de Corinthe, 
by André Lichtenberger, and Louis XJ., by Paul Fort. 

And lastly we have seen in the past few years, the renais- 
sance of the philosophical and satirical tale which the eighteenth 
century delighted in. Anatole France set the example in Thais, 
and in La Rotisserie de la Reine Pédauque; next to him certain 
very individualistic young writers such as Henri de Régnier, 
Pierre Louys, Hugues Rebell, and Louis Damur, take pleasure in 
renewing this form to express their ideas in general or sometimes 
simply to amuse their readers. 

But I believe that the novel of manners and morals with 
social tendencies, and the corresponding drama, is the most 
interesting product of our age. There must, in fact, be a sort of 
harmony between the men and women of each period and the 
characters of its literature. Now it seems as if the period on which 
we are entering must be democratic, industrial, commercial, and 
scientific, rather than esthetic or philosophical. With the 
breadth of its frame, the pliancy it admits of, the public to which 
it speaks, the novel of manners and morals seems marvellously 
suited to a society so constructed. 

Certain people claim nowadays that the novel has passed its 
zenith. I believe, on the contrary, that itis still capable of a 
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ment, et que son influence ne fera que 
grandir. Il est, aprés tout, la seule forme 
vraiment démocratique de la littérature: 
l’avenir probable de notre société parait 
donc lui réserver de belles destinées. 


Loe 


long continuing development, and that its influence will but 
increase. After all, the novel is the only truly democratic form 


of literature: thus the probable future of our society seems to 
hold in reserve for it a glorious destiny. 





BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


‘ 

[When M. Edouard Rod was called to the chair of 
comparative literature at the University of Geneva in 1887, he 
was already known as a critic and novelist and as editor-in-chief 
of the Revue Contemporaine. M. Rod was born in Switzerland, 
and studied in Germany, but by achievement he belongs to the 
French world of letters, and recently he has located in Paris in 
order to devote himself more freely to literature. His first and 
extremely naturalistic novel, Palmyre Veulard, published when 
he was only twenty-four, has had numerous and nobler succes- 
sors, of which the most important are perhaps La Vie Privée de 
Michel Teissier, Lse Roches Blanches, and La-Haut. Le Sens 
dela Vie, a philosophical study, has received the commendation 
of the French Academy. His critical essays, Les Idées Morales du 
Temps Présent, and Nouvelles Etudes sur le X1Xe Siécle are 
of great importance to literary history. In 1899 M. Rod lectured 
in America upon modern French lyrical dramas, at the invitation 
of the Harvard Cercle Francais. ] 








A CORRESPONDENT of the Saturday 
Review, discussing the occasional inaccu- 
racies of authors, cites an odd slip on the 
part of Sir Walter Scott, and subsequently 
on that of his various editors and pub- 
lishers :— 

“In every edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Old Mortality,’’ says the correspondent, 
who signs himself W. J. G., “‘from that 
published in Tales of my Landlord in 1817, 
down to a sixpenny issue by Ward and 
Lock in 1889, appears a simple but impor- 
tant misprint whose existence is perfeetly 
amazing, seeing that Sir Walter, after 
Shakespeare, has been more edited and 
revised than any other British author. 
The passage is in Chap. VIII., where old 
Mause, denouncing her master’s Eras- 
tianism to Bothwell and the troopers who 
have raided Milnwood, is made to say:— 
“It is the evil deed of Ahab, when he sent 
money to Tiglath-Pileser; see the saame 
Second Kings, saxteen and aught (eight).’ 
Most assuredly this powerful and victorious 
King of Israel, twice conqueror of the 
Son of the Smith, whose daughter Athaliah 








was married to the heir-apparent of Judea, 
a kingdom at that time in close alliance 
with Israel, was under no necessity of 
bribing any Assyrian King, and never did 
so; the king referred to in the chapter 
and verse correctly cited by Mause was 
Ahaz, who reigned at Jerusalem about 
130 years later, and whose kingdom, 
weakened by dissensions with the neigh- 
boring State ever since the downfall of the 
Omri dynasty, was then struggling for 
existence. Sir Walter could never, when 
putting the words into Mause’s mouth, 
have intended the error to originate with 
her; the old Covenanter had her Bible 
at her fingers’ ends, which is more than 
can be said for the editors and printers of 
the novelist.”’ 


*k kK *K OX 


IT Is a matter of satisfaction to the 
American people at large that the trustees 
of the Whittier homestead at Haverhill, 
Mass., have decided to restore the ancient 
edifice, which was recently damaged by 
fire, on exactly the old lines. The house, 
which had stood 214 years, was the birth- 
place of the Quaker poet, and was one of 
the best specimens in New England of the 
farmhouse of two centuries ago. Five 
generations of Whittiers were born and 
died in it, and the hand of modern change 
had not touched it. A Boston corres- 
pondent of the New York Sun states that 
‘the great central chimney stands as per- 
fect as when built, and the fire has only 
blackened the oaken beams of part of the 
frame. Fortunately every item of the rich 
collection of Whittier relics was saved, and 
the rooms least injured by the fire were 
those in which the public takes the greatest 
interest—the kitchen, the room in which 
the poet was born, and ‘ mother’s room.’ 
The roof is gone and the upper story will 
have to be completely rebuilt. It will 
naturally cost more to restore everything in 
its ancient style than to rebuild from the 
foundation, because all will have to be 
done by hand. Ready-made doors and 
mouldings will not do. When finished, the 
old pictures of the house, both of exterior 
and of interior, will answer for the 
renovated structure. Much has been 
done of late in putting the grounds of the 
estate in the order of the olden time. 
Thousands of visitors, from all parts of 
the country, and from foreign lands, come 
annually to this shrine.’’ 
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The Current Phase of 
Religious Thought 


The change from one century to 


another so impresses some people as to 
induce the thought that everything is to 
change with it, even religion, which in its 
essence is the most permanent possession 


of the race. As Burke puts it: ‘* Man is 
a religious animal’’; and again, as stated by 
Dr. George A. Gordon: “‘It is part of 
normal humanity.’’? A French author has 
recently ventured so far as to write a book 
on The Non-Religion of the Future. His 
next book should be on the inversion of 
the firmament, for that is as likely to come 
about. 

It is not religion that changes, but 
forms and degrees of it. It has special 
features and phases, like the moon, which 
is always full though falling into shadows 
that belie it; but they are shadows. “The 
current phase of religious thought is, un- 
doubtedly, that of transition. At first 
sight religion itself seems to be breaking 
up and dissolving; but a more careful look 
shows that its elements are retained and 
that nothing essential is passing out of it. 
There is change of form and emphasis; 
there is growth and development ; there is 
doubt and denial and rejection, just as in 
the State there is rebellion while govern- 
ment goes steadily on. Carlyle with 
exquisite wit touches this point in the 
closing page of his essay on Voltaire: the 
clown kills his ass because it drank up the 
moon, seeing the reflection of it in his 
water pail. 

The first thing one has to do in this 
juncture is to rid one’s self of fear and 
even of anxiety. The transition is not 
only inevitable but healthful, being the 
sign and condition of life by universal 
analogy. Whatever lives, changes. If 
religion should go under, it will not be 
because men differ about it or change their 
opinions as to what constitutes it, but 
because it has proved to be something un- 
like what it has always seemed to be. The 
ship will sink, not because men have scut- 
tled her, but because she has in herself 
become unseaworthy. Such a condition is 
indeed conceivable; but it is more probable 





that the changes which seem to threaten 
her are a clearing away of barnacles that 
foul her bottom, and a stretching of broader 
sails to the wind. More probable still 
is it that the ship is simply changing her 
course as she sails through this Scylla-and- 
Charybdis world. She loses motion, the 
sails flap in the wind, the water swirls 
around the rudder, the waves seem about 
to engulf her, but she rights herself, catches 
a fresh breeze and starts on a new tack, 
yet for the same harbor; the voyage is one 
from first to last, whatever the storms and 
calms and shifting courses. Human nature 
will not deny itself in its highest faculty, 
nor suffer itself to be “‘ killed in the eye,’’ 
as Milton phrases it, for it is by the eye 
that it lives. 

There is, however, no doubt as to the 
reality of the transition. It is the greatest 
since the Reformation, even if it is not of 
deeper significance. That was a reform of 
transient errors and abuses; this is a dis- 
covery of permanent principles. The signs 
of it are too apparent to be overlooked or 
disregarded. They are variously interpreted 
—by some to portend disaster and ruin; by 
others as the breaking in of new light upon 
the world; by none without deepest interest 
and that solicitude which great movements 
always awaken even when beneficent. 
Religion loves the things of religion. Many 
an error has been kept alive because it is 
enshrined in holy and tender associations ; 
and thus it becomes in a way useful and 
does the work of truth itself. There are 
creeds, ancient and historic, which no one 
pretends wholly to believe and most men 
wholly deny, but which are so bound up 
with eternal truths, and are still so useful 
and so dear because they have been so 
sanctified by human love, that one cannot 
see them tottering to their fall without 
grief and fear lest nothing equally strong 
and sacred take their place. 

We pass by the signs of this transition; 
they are too many to be rehearsed, and their 
reality cannot be disputed. This only needs 
to be said: they have come as a wave, and 
they have a certain likeness or affinity that 
indicates a common source and cause. 
Some force or forces lie back of the tran- 
sition so strong and general as to wear a 
cosmic character, and therefore are both 
inevitable and beneficent, for what must 
be is always good. 

What are these forces or causes? They 
are not due to theological changes, as from 
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orthodoxy to heresy, but to causes that lie 
back of theology, that are creating a theol- 
ogy of their own. No one church or 
creed is about to win a special victory. In- 
deed, one of the beneficent results of the 
transition already visible is that it has sub- 
merged and swept away the petty and 
unnecessary disputes among the various 
schools of theology, such as Calvinistic and 
Arminian, Orthodox and Unitarian, Pre- 
latical and Puritan. Already these differ- 
ences have ceased to be important, claiming 
the attention only of those who have 
become so habituated to them that they 
cannot let them drop. The transition that 
is now upon us touches every school of 
thought, and favors none except the one 
that first discerns and heeds it; and the 
result of that will be a spirit of universality 
which will overcome the differences by 
belittling them. 

What are the immediate causes of the 
transition? We must state them with cat- 
egorical brevity. “wo nearly simultaneous 
discoveries soon after the middle of the 
last century swept away the foundations of 
the greater part of the historic creeds. I 
refer to the evolutionary conception of the 
origin of man and the higher criticism of 
the Scriptures. The first revolutionized 


thought as to the creation of man and left 
no room for the doctrine of a fall, and of 
sin and and redemption and final destiny as 


connected with it. The higher criticism 
had a like effect upon the doctrine of in- 
spiration. Under the new reading the Bible 
seemed to lose both authenticity and 
authority. Under the same influences the 
ecclesiastical assumptions that underlie the 
churches and turn them into warring sects 
are undermined. Each is found to rest on 
misread Scripture. These two discoveries 
slowly but surely crept into the minds of 
the people, and with two-fold effect ; a part 
denied both and clung to the old forms of 
belief ; the other and larger part has yielded 
to the overwhelming evidence, but cannot 
reconcile the new truth with the old doct- 
rines. ‘The result is confusion of thought 
and the natural consequence of inaction. 
The age has lost one form of thought; it 
has not yet gained the new and better form 
that awaits it. The condition is well 
described by Matthew Arnold: 
‘*Wandering between two worlds; one dead, 
The other powerless to be born.’’ 

No mistake could be greater than to sup- 
pose this condition is due to giving up old 





forms of belief except the mistake of 
thinking that it can be bettered by a return 
to the lapsed forms. They were outgrown, 
and the new age cannot again clothe itself 
in them. It does not signify that large 
numbers and bodies of earnest believers and 
even institutions cling to the old with pas- 
sionate fervor; they but bide the time when 
the doubt and confusion will overtake them 
and draw them into the general current of 
thought that marks the age. In the main, 
each age or generation thinks the same; 
else it could not support its own life. Some 
great governing force moves and guides it. 
At last all yield to it and share together in 
the good and ill of the transition. Those 
who stand out against it come to naught. 

These two discoveries not only enlarged 
the field of knowledge but changed the 
whole habit of thought. For the first 
time the law of cause and effect came into 
full use in the religious world, and insisted 
on the scientific method. Whatever is 
now claimed in religion must be reasonable. 
Heretofore the inspired dictum of Scripture 
and ecclesiastical authority had shut out 
this prime law of thought. Religion had 
clustered about these two points. Totrust 
the literal word of Scripture, to obey the 
Church and hold to the creed, seemed to 
cover the whole duty of man. To forsake 
these sacred strongholds and enter the new 
world of knowledge, where all things are 
settled by appeal to facts, costs a struggle 
from which many turn away as too severe 
and too perilous to be undertaken. Noth- 
ing has so tended to create confusion in 
belief as insistence on this point. It isa 
fatal touchstone when applied to a very 
large part of what was believed a century 
ago. But as it destroys it will also build, 
and this tendency is slowly becoming one 
of the currents of religious thought. 

What are the signs of it? Our answer 
must be in a few words. There is getting 
to be a Bible that can be believed because 
it can be explained. Legend and myth 
and poetry and symbolism and history and 
prophecy are shown to be what they are. 
The current of thought is moving fast in 
this direction. If one kind of faith is lost, 
a better faith is gained. 

There is a new conception of the 
universe as under one law, and a real belief 
that Tennyson is right in asserting that 
there is 


‘*One far off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.’’ 
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Thus dualism, the plague of theology and 
no less of faith, is passing away, and it is 
becoming possible to hold a consistent 
belief in the fatherhood of God and the 
sonship of man. 

It is also becoming easy to see Jesus as 
the human revelation of God. As this 
fact is relieved of the tritheistic cast that has 
for ages enveloped it, it becomes a true light 
disclosing a great body of correlated truths 
that are the very soul and life of human 
society, and that furnish the only revelation 
of destiny which thought can accept or 
faith can hope for. Already these new 
currents of thought have revealed a new 
sense of humanity that betokens a new 
heaven and a new earth, with here and 
there a realization of it. Political science 
would name it as democracy. Literature 
recognizes it as humanity—a new feeling 
of man for man-—and as the philosophy 
of life. When the churches confess it to 
be religion and bring themselves into 
accord with it down to the full details of 
belief and worship and fellowship—that is, 
when the fatherhood of God is treated as 
something real and as revealed in humanity 
as furnishing its law and method—a very 
considerable measure of the present con- 
fusion of thought will pass away and faith 
be restored to its supremacy over life. 

It may not be out of place to indicate some- 
thing of the literature that bears on the points 
I have touched. It has already become 
voluminous and covers a field reaching 
from recondite studies to those of hand- 
book simplicity. I will name four groups. 

1. Books which yield a new conception 
of the universe as it is revealed by science. 

The great authors are the discoverers 
themselves: Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, 
and agroup of immediate successors whose 
writings are even more correct and more 
popular. Chief among these is LeConte, 
of the University of California, whose 
works are all that the ordinary reader 
requires to give him a clear understanding 
of the laws and methods of evolution in 
the physical world. 

2. Bookswhich yield a new conception 
of man as related to nature. 

Chief among works on this point is 
Drummond’s The Ascent of Man, a book 
not yet nor soon to be displaced by possibly 
more accurate treatises on the same subject. 
Drummond is near enough the truth for 
the ordinary reader, and he has what few 
writers on science have—the ability to see 












into the nature of things and to uncover 
the relation of one thing to another. 
Hence, he immediately carried evolution 
not only into ethics but into the very 
sanctities of religion. In his first book, 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World, he 
may have pressed analogy too far, and in 
defence of doctrines which are unreal; but 
The Ascent of Man is not open to such 
criticism. 

Of the same general character are the 
later writings of the lamented John Fiske: 
The Idea of God, The ‘Destiny of Man, 
Through Nature to God. But these brief 
treatises have great value as finding in 
evolution fresh revelations of God and of 
immortality that have the force of demon- 
stration. 

3. Books which treat of the higher 
criticism, or the new interpretation of the 
Bible. 

The clearest and most accessible books, 
and also the most reliable, sustained as 
they are by agreement with the most 
eminent scholars abroad and at home, are 
those of Dr. Lyman Abbott, of The 
Outlook, Dr. Washington Gladden, Pro- 
fessor George Adam Smith, of Glasgow, 
and Dr. Robert Horton, of London. I 
name these among many of great value 
because of their seriousness, their clearness, 
and their excellence as literature. There 
should be added to these the recently pub- 
lished volume of Harnack, What is Chris- 
tianity? the most significant and important 
contribution to religious thought in the 
last decade. 

4. Books which indicate the present 
status and tendency of religious thought. 

On the same principle of selection as 
just stated, I name Dr. George A. Gordon’s 
The Christ of Today and The New Epoch 
for Faith. The latter is a course of 
lectures given in the winter of 1901 before 
the Lowell Institute in Boston, and has 
for its specific purpose an interpretation of 
the religious conditions and trend of thought 
today. Nothing of greater value has been 
said upon the relation of evolution and the 
higher criticism to faith, orso clearly points 
out the direction in which the currents of 
religious thought are flowing. It is needless 
to say that they point where all high 
thought, all true science, all pure religion 
point; namely, to the redemption of the 
world out of its lower conditions of evil, 
and to the moral supremacy of man. 
Along with these books may be placed, 
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as of the same general tenor, the works 
of Professor Peabody, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, President George Harris, of Amherst 
College, and President William DeWitt 
Hyde, of Bowdoin College,—each not 
only showing the direction of the current 
but helping to swell its volume. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


[Rev. Theodore Thornton Munger, though a native of New 
York, has spent nearly all his long life in New England. His 
academic and theological training were received at Yale College 
and Yale Theological Seminary, and he has been for nearly half 
a century pastor of Congregational churches at Dorchester, 
Haverhill, Lawrence and North Adams, Mass., and New Haven, 
Conn. At the latter place he has been in charge of the United 
Church since 1885. He received his degree of D. D. from Illinois 
College. In the early eighties he appeared before the public as 
an author. Lamps and Paths and On the Threshold are lectures 
for young people. His other publications include numerous 
essays, three volumes of sermons, and a life of the late Dr. 
Horace Bushnell.| 








The Ethics of Moses 


In Fesus the Jew (Funk and Wag- 
nalls), Harris Weinstock, a representative 
Jewish liberal, sets forth the modern Jewish 
idea of Jesus, and of the relations between 
Judaism and Christianity. The following 
extract is from the chapter on ‘“‘ The 
Ethics of Moses ’’: 

““ Moses has had many successors who 
have done heroic work for humanity. 
Mohammed, inspired by the teachings of 
Moses, stands out as one of the world’s 
great moral and religious heroes, in having 
won over from paganism and heathenism 
even more followers to monotheism and 
to the abolition of the vile practices of 
idolatry than has Christianity. 

“Take, however, out of the Koran the 
law of Moses, and the rest has no found- 
ation; and the host of Mohammedans 
would soon fall back into paganism, and 
once again find themselves steeped in all 
its vices and abominations. 

** Jesus of Nazareth, filled with the beauty 
and the simplicity of the teachings of Moses, 
earnestly striving to live them in his daily 
life, animated with the burning desire to 
tear away the swaddling clothes placed 
around them by rabbinism, by which they 
were being smothered, held them up high 
and clear, and clothed them in new, fresh, 
telling words, which gave them a renewed 





lease of life that vastly spread their 
influence. 

‘“ The genius of Jesus did not lie in giving 
the world new thoughts, new moral con- 
ceptions, or new ideals. Every moral 
sentiment attributed to Jesus is to be found 
either in the Old Testament, among the 
sayings attributed to Moses, or among the 
utterances of the prophets who taught and 
preached the law of Moses, and who were 
filled with the spirit of the great law-giver, 
or among the writings of the great Jewish 
commentators as handed down in the Tal- 
mud. ‘This in no wise should lessen our 
admiration for the achievements of the 
Nazarene. His is the credit for having so 
filled the hearts of his followers with the 
beauty and glory of the God of Israel 
preached by Moses, and with the goodness 
and purity of the teachings of the great 
law-giver, that he created a great spiritual 
revival which has since swept over the 
civilized world and tremendously affected 
for good the welfare of humanity. 

‘“Jesus taught humility and kindness, love 
and charity, mercy and justice, meekness 
and righteousness. In so doing he simply 
took up the thread dropped by Moses, and 
carried on the work laid out by his great 
predecessor. It matters much to the world 
that Moses lived to compile the moral laws, 
and that Jesus lived to preach and to 
emphasize them. It matters little to the 
world as to which is entitled to greater 
honor. It may please the race pride of the 
Jew to claim that Moses, the father of the 
moral law, was the founder of Israel and 
hence entitled to the greater honor for its 
achievements; and it may please the sec- 
tarian pride of the Christian to hold that 
Jesus is entitled to the greater honor for 
having popularized and universalized the 
moral teachings of Moses. But what 
difference can it make to humanity which 
of the two great characters is entitled to 
the greater honor so long as the world is 
permitted to enjoy the benefit of their 
joint labors. What difference can it make 
to the world whether a man who spelt his 
name Shakespeare or Bacon wrote the works 
attributed to Shakespeare, or whether they 
were written by a man who spelt his name 
Smith ? Sufficient that the world is permit- 
ted to enjoy and to profit by the wonderful 
brains that produced the divine comedies 
and the great tragedies that have been a 
source of inspiration and delight to count- 
less generations. The world is not partic- 
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ularly interested in names, but in principles, 
and in results. And so, let Jew and 
Christian, if they so desire, gratify them- 
selves with their respective claims for Moses 
or Jesus, so long as we are permitted to 
reap the blessings which have come from 
the work of both great teacliers. 

“It is true that we who are living to-day 
can not hope to improve upon the ethics 
laid down by Moses and taught by Jesus 
and Mohammed. The great law-giver was 
thoroughly exhaustive in his work and left 
no room for the naming of an eleventh 
commandment. But there still remains 
great and important work to do. The first 
of these is to practise faithfully and con- 
scientiously the moral laws of Moses. 

‘* How few observe all the ten command- 
ments, even one day in the year! How 
rare the man of whom it can be said that 
in his daily life he faithfully carries out 
every injunction in the Decalogue ! 

“The next is to do our fullest share, by 
word and deed, in spreading a knowledge 
of the ethics of Moses; by giving our 
earnest support to church, school, and home, 
all of which are built upon the teachings 
of Moses. And lastly, we may do impor- 
tant work by striving earnestly to correct 
error and superstition, which are founded 
on ignorance, and by helping to spread a 
knowledge of righteousness, so that the 
blessings which flow from the practice of 
morality may become common blessings 
and may be inherited by all the children 


of God.’’ 


Minister Wu and Confucianism 


In Missionary Principles and Practice 
(Revell), Mr. R. E. Speer, Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Miss- 
ions, has endeavored to set forth the main 


principles of the foreign mission move- 


ment, and to show how these principles 
stand the test of practical application, 
especially in the much-debated field of 
China. In this connection he deals with 
Minister Wu Ting Fang’s Confucian 
propaganda in incisive fashion: 

““In an address before the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society of New York, Dr. Wu 
attempted to prove the superiority of Con- 
fucianism and Confucian institutions over 
Christianity and Christian institutions. He 
has rendered a great service, though not, 





perhaps, of the kind he intended. He has 
drawn some sharp distinctions between 
Confucianism and Christianity. There has 
been danger that these would be lost sight 
of. The temper of our day has been to 
slur over such distinctions, to hold that 
these systems are not radically different, 
that Christianity has nothing so new or 
different to give as to justify our sending 
missionaries to China. The Chinese 
minister says that there are great and 
radical differences, that Christianity is a 
religion and Confucianism is not; that 
Christianity is affirmative, and Confucian- 
ism agnostic; that Christianity regards 
man as an immortal soul, and Confucianism 
regards him as a ‘social institution’; that 
Christianity speaks of a world above this 
and a world after it, and Confucianism 
knows neither. Christian missions and 
Christianity everywhere have been anxious 
that these lines of cleavage should not be 
obscured. Wu Ting Fang has rendered 
a great service in sharply defining them. 

“.... The revelation of what he 
does not know of Christianity is equalled 
by his revelation of what he does know 
of Confucianism. Qn that side his address 
might be issued almost as a missionary tract. 
If this is what Minister Wu has found 
Confucianism to be, then it is just the sort 
of thing that Christians are called to 
replace with Christianity, for His Excellency 
has demonstrated that all the teaching of 
Confucius about sincerity has left the 
Chinese people radically insincere. Indeed, 
Confucius himself broke an oath, practised 
deception and praised it in Mang Che-fan, 
and though the classics have always exalted 
sincerity, there is no more vivid character- 
istic of the Chinese Government than 
deceitfulness, or of the Confucian-trained 
man than a certain strain of unreality and 
disingenuousness. Dr.Wu openly describes 
this trait of the Chinese with apparent 
unconsciousness of how it appears to the 
Western mind. Though holding the 
Confucian view he says: ‘The Chinese 
are always a practical people, and as we 
are not sure what religion is exactly right, 
we employ representatives of all sorts, so 
that if one does not do the thing (i.e., 
secure happiness and peace for the future 
life) the other will.’ 

“This unreality marks all Chinese insti- 
tutions. It is a land of formalism and 
ritualism gone to seed, the form and rites 
covering little or no reality. The theatri- 
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calism of the Government, the stilted un- 
truthfulness of the Jmperial Gazette, the 
rotten insincerity of the whole Chinese 
system, go on unperceived apparently by 
the people, who have kept up the show for 
sO many centuries that it has ceased 
almost to be a show to them, and they have 
become sincerely insincere. 

**,.. + Minister Wu frankly calls Confu- 
cianism agnosticism, and suggests that the 
world is drifting to it. But the absolute 
immobility of Confucianism would cut it 
off from any relationship to our western 
agnosticism, whose evolutionary principles 
are the very antipodes of the stagnant spirit 
of Confucius. Nevertheless, it is agnosti- 
cism, a materialistic agnosticism, knowing 
neither spirit nor faith. Dr. Wu quotes 
the familiar passage from the Analects: 
“Kee Leo asked about serving the spirits 
of the dead, and the Master said, “‘ While 
you are not able to serve men, how can 
youservetheirspirits?’’ The disciple added, 
““T venture to ask about death,’’ and he was 
answered, ‘While you do not know life, 
how can you know about death?’’’ But 
Confucius was not a sincere agnostic. 
‘He sacrificed to the dead as if they were 
present,’ we are told in the Analects ; “he 
sacrificed to the spirits as if the spirits were 
present.’ And the insincerity of Confu- 
cius is, as Dr. Wu _ has confessed, the 
insincerity of all Confucianists. They are 
agnostic in their philosophy, and the most 
fearful spirit worshippers in actual life. 
They have never satisfied themselves in 
Confucianism. In life and in death they 
preserve still the elementary beliefs that 
preceded Confucianism, that he did not 
dare to deny in his teaching, and that sur- 
vive in undiminished power to this day. 
The acceptance by the closest advisers of 
the Empress, the most orthodox Confu- 
cianist in China, of the claim of the Boxers, 
who also were good though ignorant 
Confucianists, to the possession of super- 
natural powers, was but one out of a 
million evidences of the irrepressible relig- 
iousness of the human spirit. Confucianism 
is agnostic, but the Chinese are gnostics. 
They are Confucian through and through 
in their self-complacency, their opera bouffe 
dignity, their external propriety, and they 
are not Confucianists at all in their childish 
beliefs in a world of spirits, a heaven and 
earth full of beings in which they believe the 
more because they know nothing about 
them. Even the Chinese heart, which has 





been fed for twenty-five hundred years on 
agnostic husks, has not been able to live 
on them.” 


Viewed from a London Pulpit 


“To-day there is no such firm as Dom- 
bey & Son. That old firm is now Son & 
Dombey. The elder Dombey, who founded 
the firm and lived above the business, 
pensively recalls the past, whilst ‘Son,’ 
cigaretten and beflavored, drives a smart 
span constantly in danger of making a 
prolonged call in Basinghall street. 

“To-day there is no such sequence as 
master and man. That has gone with the 
categories of Aristotle. Demos is on the 
box seat, and the master has to be taken 
where the driver pleases. 

“To-day there is no privacy. Gutter 
journalism has made privacy impossible. 
What with telegrams, telephones, inter- 
views, cables, and fertile imagination, private 
life has disappeared. The hearthstone has 
been exchanged for the house-top. Life 
is now in very deed a variety of the ‘open- 
air. treatment.’’’—Dr. Joseph Parker in 
“A Generation in a City Pulpit,”’ in the 
London Times. 


Moralisation of Education 


In a chapter on “‘Current Ethical Stan- 
dards’”’ in his work The Spiritual Out- 
look, William C. Selleck argues that ‘ 
of the encouraging signs of our times is the 


‘ 
one 


growth of moral sensitiveness.’’ He pro- 


ceeds to analyse this growth and to consider 
it in its influence respectively on religion, 
philanthropy, education, and industry. Of 
the moralisation of education he says:— 
‘Not very long ago it was popularly supposed 
that if children were only taught to read, 
write, and cipher, so that all might be intel- 
lectually enlightened, the world would be 
shortly redeemed. Teach every boy a 
trade, and put a book into his hands, and 
the republic would be safe. But to-day 
every thoughtful person sees that the ability 
to read is no guaranty that one will read 
what is good; that the ability to write does 
not necessarily ensure a man against com- 
mitting forgery; that the ability to cipher 
is not a proof against dishonest book- 
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keeping. In other words the moral element 
in education is vastly more important than 
was formerly imagined—indeed in its social 
bearings it is perhaps the very most vital 
and substantial element; for we can never 
have a good government until we have 
good citizens, and we cannot have good 
citizens until we have good men. So at 
present, in the educational world, morality 
is being insisted upon as never before; 
teachers must be, not only scholars and 
trained, but worthy examples in conduct 
and character; no dishonest, cruel, ugly 
man or woman will be tolerated in any 
good school; and by every influence the 
moral impulses and aspirations of the pupils 
are quickened and reinforced, and lofty 
ideals are held before them. Religion may 
not be taught in its entirety in our schools; 
but this noble half of religion, this founda- 
tion for all else that is true and beautiful in 
religious character, is being earnestly em- 
phasized and promises untold benefits. For 
when the teachings of both the churches 
and the schools become thoroughly ethical, 
we shall have set at work the most con- 
structive of all agencies except the home 
to build up in righteousness the fabric of 
our social and national life.’’ 


The Child’s Individuality 


Onewill admit that there isa metaphysical 
catch involved in this complaint against the 
school that it has the effect of obliterating 
the native individuality of the child. The 
history of the United States shows that 
persons who go out to the frontier as 
pioneers prove themselves to be full of 
resources in the way of subduing the wil- 
derness and converting it to human uses, 
destroying wild beasts, defeating the 
Indians and banditti, and the like adven- 
tures. This would be called individualism 
by most people, but it is a very small part 
of individualism. ‘The individualism which 
one wishes to cultivate in urban society fits 
one to become self-directive among his 
fellow-men and not merely to be effective 
against wild nature at first hand. In order 
to hold one’s own in the midst of the urban 
or industrial civilization it is necessary to 
have a knowledge of human nature, anda 
knowledge of the motives and purposes of 
one’s fellow-men—yes, of the essential aims 





of the civilization in which one lives. It 
should enable one to select his vocation 
intelligently and make a success of it in a 
competitive civilization. 

The one with small individuality takes 
his initiative from others and does not strike 
out for himself. He is dragged or pushed 
along, and does not contribute his quota of 
directive power to the community. This 
second kind of individuality which can hold 
its own in an urban civilization, is scarcely 
considered by most of those who talk or 
write on the development of individuality, 
and the very best training of this kind of 
individuality—namely, that in our large 
schools—is therefore popularly supposed to 
have the effect of obliterating individuality. 
This kind of individuality is the most im- 
portant of all—it is civilized individuality. 
The development of this higher order of 
individuality can take two directions : 

First, that of resistance to the influence 
or demands of the social whole. This 
development of the individual makes him 
disobedient at school and a criminal in 
society, and converts his career into a zero 
by uniting against him the organized forces 
of the community. 

Secondly, the development of the indi- 
viduality may take the normal direction of 
mastering the motives and purposes of the 
social whole and growing into a leader of 
some one of its manifold interests. This 
lies in the direction of attaining skill in 
a chosen industry and in attaining through 
letters a knowledge of science and philos- 
ophy which are social aggregates of obser- 
vation and reflection; a knowledge of 
history which shows the nature and behav- 
ior of social organizations, especially of the 
state and church and civil society; an 
acquaintance with literature which reveals 
the depths of emotion and feeling, and 
shows how feelings become conscious 
thoughts and actions, literature in this 
respect, being the study, par excellence, for 
giving a knowledge of human nature. 
Besides this, the pupil needs a training in 
the control of his individualism for purposes 
of intelligent co-operation with others, and 
he gets this in a large school better than in 
a small school, and he gets it in a school 
far better than with a private tutor or by 
himself in the family—From “‘ How the 
School Strengthens the Individuality of the 
Prpil,”’ in Educational Review, by W. T. 
Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education. 
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‘* We cannot look, however imperfectly, upon a great man without gaining 
something by him.’’—CaArLYLeE. 




















REVIEWS and CLIPPINGS 











Why England Declines 


A run through England just now is a melan- 
choly experience to an American of English blood 
who, in spite of various little unpleasantnesses in 
the past relations of England and America, is yet 
immensely proud of the old land and of her place 
in human achievement. On every hand one sees 
evidence that England, in the slang of the day, is 
not ‘‘in it’’ with either America or Germany. 
But here again the wide-awake American does not 
fail to see reasons quite unlike those made promi- 
nent by Mr. Carnegie. England has been a land 
of genius and of sterling virtues. The England 
of to-day is a land of sterling, respectable, dis- 
couraging incapacity. ‘The almost inconceivable 
blundering in the management of the South 
African war is only one instance among thousands 
of lesser ones that crowd upon the observation of 
an American traveler as he goes from point to 
point in the kingdom. 

The Englishman of to-day is a ‘‘ left-over’’ in 
the process of natural selection. The genius of 
the Victorian age gloriously burned itself out and 
its flame has died away. The Englishman of 
daring, of resolution, of enterprise has gone to the 
Cape, to Australia, to Canada, to Wyoming. 
The ‘‘blood’’ that Kipling writes of will still 
run on and will still dominate human affairs, but 
it will no longer wield its power from Albion. 
The men that still live there cannot or will not 
get up in the morning. To ask an English inn- 
keeper to have your boots and breakfast ready 
before nine o’clock is not merely to astonish him, 
it is to grieve him. He casts upon you a look as 
much as to say, ‘‘ What have I ever done to you ?’’ 
The London shopkeeper, even the department 
store man, cannot get his shutters down and his 
doors open before ten. The English people as a 
whole is struggling hopelessly with the elementary 
problem of public school education. The English 
railway companies cannot or will not learn to 
check baggage. To explain the industrial deca- 
dence of such a people in terms of a ‘‘ law of sur- 
plus’’ and the awful extravagance of standing 
armies is to tell less of truth than might be 
told by the Lord Rector of St. Andrews.—The 
Independent. 


Where Education Fails 


It is with me a rooted conviction that our educa- 
tion laws are not merely a failure, but that they 
are immediately contributory to the present abom- 
inable condition of affairs. They are the manu- 
facturers of the Hooligan. This is a grave state- 
ment, and I must ask for some little latitude of 
space whilst I attempt to justify it. In the first 
place, I assume as an axiom to which all men will 
agree that the purpose of what we call education is 
to make the person acted upon better and happier 
than he could be without it. By ‘‘better,’’ 
amongst other things, we understand, I presume, 
better fitted for the special sphere of life which is 
allotted to him, whether by his own choice or by 
the pressure of circumstance. We cannot discuss 
this theme intelligently on the assumption that any 


immediate change of the general trend of human 
conditions is about to take place. It is very cer- 
tain that in the lifetime of all men now alive there 
will be no abolition of those humbler occupations 
on the prosecution of which the livelihood of the 
great mass of humankind has always depended. 
We shall never do without the skilled artisan, 
even if he become nothing more than a director of 
labor-saving machinery ; and there are occupations 
very much below his in the demand they make 
upon intelligence and skill which are no less cer- 
tain to be permanent. The gist of all this is 
simply that there is a range of high and low 
employment, including occupations which impera- 
tively demand brains and learning, and occupa- 
tions which make no such demand. The sentence 
upon the vast majority of mankind is that it shall 
work. The sentence of a vast majority within 
that first majority is that it shall work hard for not 
very good wages, and without hope of distinction 
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EMILE ZOLA AND THE ACADEMIE FRANCAISE 
(After a drawing by Aubrey Beardsley)—New York Critic 








or release from toil. There is yet another mass of 
mankind whose lot is doomed to be still more 
humble. The facts are cruel, but they are there. 
There is no present or early hope of changing 
them.—David Christie Murray, in Vanity Fair. 


The Drift of Zola’s novels 


Zola went but little into society. The only 
houses in which one had a chance of meeting him 
were those of Charpentier, the publisher; Bruneau, 
the composer; and Dumoulin, the engraver. 
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Ladies he disliked. He thought that Western 
civilisation sacrificed horribly the poor woman to 
the lady, and that a glory of France lay in the 
manifest superiority of the former to the latter. 

None of the women he had been acquainted with 
before he became celebrated could be called a lady. 
Well for him it was that he inherited the endur- 
ance, grit, and frankness of his peasant mother. 
He figured as a show pupil at the Lycée of Aix, 
in Provence, though often a truant. The sun- 
illumined country, of which he gave glorious pic- 
tures in La Conquéte de Plassans, tempted him to 
cut his lessons and ramble far into the country. 
The drift of all his novels is to break down belief 
in the middle and uppermost classes, and bring 
things a good deal to where they are in the United 
States. He thought the conventionalities of the 
upper sphere people, their artificial wants to which 
they became enslaved, removed them farther from 
the truth, killed mother wit, stood in the way of 
individual happiness, and injured the health of the 
State. The whole fabric of bourgeois respectabil- 

ity appeared to Zola to be based on cruelty, 
injustice, chicanery, and buttressed with hypocrisy. 

He imagined he gave a true picture of it in Pot- 
Bouille, in which there is some truth, no doubt, 

but a deal of exaggeration, as in all his works. 

Zola had the Apocalyptic vision. But, instead of 
looking out for the New Jerusalem and the grand 
bridal, he kept his eyes on the noisome creatures 
that came up out of the bottomless pit. As the 
seer at Patmos could only see in Rome the Scarlet 
Lady and her abominations and the Beast, so Zola 
could only see in Paris la béte lachée, or the béte 
hedged round with conventionalities but always 
ready to wallow in the foulest mire. The eyes of 
St. John the Divine—a name that hardly accords 
with his apocalyptic wrathfulness—were blind to 
the splendid virtues of the Stoics, in whom we are 
to seek the ancestors of the noble army of saints 
and martyrs. But there is nothing in ‘‘ the Reve- 
lation’’ to show that St. John had nostrils extremely 
sensitive to bad smells. Zola had a thousand-nose 
power for discerning a distant stench. He smelt 
putridity from afar as a snail smells a cabbage. 
Of course the horrors that his olfactif sensorium 
reported were true to Aim. But are they true to 
those with normal noses? No.—London Truth. 


The Shah’s private Life 


In private life the Shah is a man of the simp- 


lest habits. He rises at eight o’clock and goes 
to bed about twelve. Almost every morning dur- 
ing his stay here he might have been seen on the 
balcony of the Elysee Palace Hotel, seemingly 
never tired of looking out over the beautiful city. 
It is well known that he favors the spread of 
Western ideas in the East, and probably, some 
architectual improvements a /a francaise will 
spring up at Teheran as the result of his inspec- 
tion of the French capital. A member of his 
Majesty’s suite told me that even in Persia, he 
prefers to eat food cooked after European receipts 
(sic). It would be perhaps too much to say that 
he will now appear amongst his subjects dressed 
after the latest French fashion. But, nevertheless, 
a considerable portion of his mornings in Paris 
were given over to inspecting the patterns of silks, 
velvets, etc., sent to the Elysee Palace Hotel from 
the famous houses where His Majesty had shopped. 
He has spent his money lavishly while in Paris, 





and all day long immense vans containing the 
royal purchases have drawn up at the Rue Bassano 
entrance tothe Hotel. Clothes, furniture, bonbons, 
books, pictures, china, and, indeed, specimens of 
all that is on sale in the principal Paris shops, 
have passed through the doors of the Hotel and 
found their way to the Shah’s apartments. And 
though the sacred name of woman is never men- 
tioned by the aristocracy of the East, one may 
still be allowed to suppose that some at least of 
these imperial purchases were intended as presents 
for some fair Persian favorites. One can picture 
the feverish joy with which the bales of silk and 
velvet, and yards upon yards of ribbon, and 
boxes of artificial flowers, and mouth-watering 
bonbons, would be inspected in harem! And, 
perhaps, be allowed to picture too, the little fem- 
inine jealousies over the division of the gifts. It 
has been said that ‘‘when good Americans die 
they go to Paris.’’ No such heaven, either for 
this world or the next, is promised to their fair 
sisters of the East. Oh! Mozaffer Eddine, 
Mozaffer Eddine! Your Western ideas must 
travel even faster than they are said to be travel- 
ling, if you would realise that presents from Paris 
must only serve to make those poor, never men- 
tioned fair ones sick at heart with longing to see 
with their own eyes the glories that have so 
delighted you!—Charles Butterworth, in The 
Paris World. 


Lowell’s Services to Letters 


Of Lowell’s services to letters thus much may 
be said. He did rot achieve one of those master- 
pieces which become permanent monuments of a 
national literature. He did not rival Emerson as 
the revealer of a new philosophical aspect to his 
countrymen. But he did something towards solv- 
ing the problem from which he started—to show 
how his countrymen might cease to be ‘‘ provincial ’’ 
in the narrower sense, and yet retain the qualities 
which had been associated with the old provincial 
peculiarities. In the vast evolution of a new 
society which has taken place in America since 
Lowell’s birth, the New England element has 
become relatively less important by the introduc- 
tion of so many races which do not share its 
traditions. Still it has had an immense influence 
upon the whole mass, and must always be reck- 
oned as one of its main constituents. What 
Lowell more or less did in all his activities, was 
to extricate the finer creed of his forefathers from 
its coarser and more obsolete surroundings, and 
to apply the sturdy sagacity and strong moral 
sense, the shrewd humor and deep, if limited, 
feeling of the old Puritan to the problems of his 
day. These qualities, he held, would enable them 
to guide the inevitable democratic tendencies into 
the paths of downright honesty and sound common- 
sense, and encounter the dangers of political 
and social materialism that threaten the faith in 
plain living and high thinking. We must hope 
that his trust in the substantial soundness of his 
people will be justified. At any rate he did his 
best in his time to support the cause of upright 
and elevated aspiration.— The Quarterly Review, 


Americans in the Raw 
Getting a job is casual business with an immi- 
grant. Each seems to find an opportunity. In a 
big gray stone building on the Battery is a low 
living room with white walls—bare save for rows 
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of benches. In one corner is a railed-off desk 
space where sit two or three kindly-faced old men. 
An iron railing running the length of the room 
separates capital from labor. On the benches are 
men waiting to be hired, of all sorts but alike in 
having no friends and no work. They slouch 
like habitual park loungers. A dull spirit of 
lethargy hangs over the room. The waiting peas- 
ants read dirty scraps of newspapers, or chat dis- 
connectedly. Employers come in from time to 
time and tell the man behind the railing their 
needs. A fair-faced blond man in shirt sleeves, 
for example, came in one day and spoke briefly. 

** Who wants to work for a baker?’’ called the 
manager. 

A young fellow stood up like a boy at school, 
came forward and talked with the employer in 
German. Then he went back and sat down. 
Another man looked up from his paper, spoke to 
the baker, and the two departed chatting like old 
friends. 

From 1,000 to 1,500 persons find employment 
every month at this bureau, which is maintained 
by the German Society of the City of New York 
and the Irish Emigrant Society. Usually, how- 
ever, the immigrants rely on friends or relatives 
for a start. Women seeking domestic service are 
more capricious than the men. They will not 
take a place outside of New York, not even in 
Brooklyn. They can get higher wages in New 
York than in any other place in the country.— 
Edward Lowry, in The World’s Work. 


Clara Morris and a Cat 


It was in Camille, one Friday night, in Balti- 
more, that for the only time in my life I wished to 
wipe an animal out of existence. I love four- 
footed creatures with extravagant devotion, not 
merely the finely bred and beautiful ones, but the 
poor, the sick, the halt, the maimed, the half- 
breeds or the no breeds at all; and ‘almost all 
animals quickly make friends with me, divining 
my love forthem. But on this one night—well! 
it was this way. In the last act, as Camille, I 
had staggered from the window to the bureau and 
was nearing that dread moment when in the 
looking-glass I was to see the reflection of 
my wrecked and ruined self. The house was 
giving strained attention, watching dim-eyed 
the piteous, weak movements of the dying 
woman; and right there I heard that (——h! ) 
quick indrawing of the breath startled woman- 
hood always indulges in before either a scream or 
alaugh. My heart gavea plunge, and I thought : 
What is it? Oh, what is wrong ? and I glanced 
down at myself anxiously, for really I wore so very 
little in that scene that if anything should slip off 
—gracious! I did not know but what in the 
interest of public propriety the law might inter- 
fere. But that one swift glance told me that the 
few garments I had assumed in the dressing room 
still faithfully clung to me. But alas! there was 
the dreaded titter, and it was unmistakably grow- 
ing. What wasit about? They could only laugh 
at me, for there was no one else on the stage. 
Was there not indeed! In an agony of humilia- 
tion I turned half about and found myself facing 
an absolutely monstrous cat. Starlike he held the 
very center of the stage, his two great topaz eyes 
were fixed roundly and unflinchingly upon my face. 
On his body and torn ears he carried the marks of 


many battles. His brindled tail stood straightly 
and aggressively in the air, and twitched with 
short, quick twitches, at its very tip, truly as burly 
an old buccaneer as ever I saw. 

No wonder they giggled. But how to save the 
approaching death scene from total ruin? All was 
done in a mere moment or two; but several plans 
were made and rejected during these few moments. 
Naturally my first thought, and the correct one, 
was to call back ‘‘ Nannine,’’ my faithful maid, 
and tell her to remove the cat. But alas! my 
Nannine was an unusually dull-witted girl, and 
she would never be able to do a thing she had 
not rehearsed. My next impulse was to pick up 
the creature and carry it myself; but I was play- 
ing a dying girl, and the people had just seen me, 
after only three steps, reel helplessly into a chair; 
and this cat might easily weigh twelve pounds or 
more; and then at last my plan was formed. I 
had been clinging all the time to the bureau for 














“Take care, Celestine; this is where my first wife was killed 
in 1889.’’—From the Journal Amusant, Paris. 








support, now I slipped to my knees and with a prayer 
in my keart that this fierce old Thomas might not 
decline my acquaintance, I held out my hand, and 
in a faint voice called ‘‘ Puss—Puss—Puss! come 
here, Puss! ’’ 

It was an awful moment: if he refused to come, 
if he turned tail and ran, all was over; the audi- 
ence would roar. 

‘*Puss—Puss!’’ I pleaded. Thomas looked 
hard at me, hesitated, stretched out his neck, and 
working his whiskers nervously, sniffed at my 
hand. 

‘* Puss—Puss!’’ I gasped out once more, and 
lo! he gave a little ‘‘ meow,’’ and walking over to 
me, arched his back amicably, and rubbed his 
dingy old body against my knee. In a moment 
my arms were about him, my cheek on his wicked 
old head, and the applause that broke forth from 
the audience was a balm of Gilead to my distress 
and mortification. Then I called for Nannine, 
and when she came on I said to her, ‘‘ Take him 
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downstairs, Nannine, he grows too heavy a pet 
for me these days,’’ and she lifted and carried Sir 
Thomas from the stage, and so I got out of the 
scrape without sacrificing my character as a sick 
woman.—Clara Morris, in Stage Confidences. 


Jerome K. Jerome 

There are few men who have had a more varied 
career than Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, who used at 
one time to be ‘‘ pigeon-holed as a humorist,’’ as 
he onced humorously expressed it himself, a 
position from which he i irrevocably broken 
away with the publication of ‘‘Paul Kelver.’’ 
That novel, which may be described as being 








JEROME K. JEROME—London Sketch 












autobiographical in temperament and feeling, 
though not in incident, is undoubtedly the highest 
achievement of its author, though it is but the 
precursor of other studies of life. Clerk, actor, 
journalist, schoolmaster, editor, playwright, theat- 
rical manager, and novelist, Mr. Jerome has 
lived the ideal life as he regards it, that 
ideal life consisting in having twice as much 
to do as he could, and he made an honest attempt 
to do it. Now, however, he has given up at- 
tempting to do the work of two or more men, and 
confines himself to play-making and novel-writing, 
to which he devotes the morning of his days, the 
afternoon being given up to sport of some kind— 
tennis or bicycling, riding or driving, with an 
occasional game of golf, though, happily for him- 
self and the reading public, Mr. Jerome is still of 








an age at which he may contemplate the delights 
of that royal game with a wondering incredulity. 


—The Sketch. 


The Negro Burial Ground in 
Tuskegee 


The negroes have a separate cemetery. If a 
colored person was to be buried among the whites, 
the latter would all rise from their graves in in- 
dignation. How they tolerate the ‘‘ niggers’’ in 
heaven is a mystery, unless there is a kitchen there. 
But, whatever the state of affairs in heaven, no 
mixing is allowed in this Tuskegee burial place, 
and the negro dead are interred a half-mile further 
on, where cultivated fields give way to scrubby 
woodland. In a humble way, their cemetery is a 
copy of that of the whites. Fences have been 
built around quite a number of family plots, and 
the ground in some cases is kept free from greenery 
by occasional hoeings and sweepings. Several of 
the graves were marked with diminutive slabs of 
marble; others had neatly painted white boards 
set up ; but most, if marked at all, had only bits 
of wood, though not infrequently the graves were 
outlined by a border of bricks or bottles. The 
cemetery was not inclosed, and many of the rude 
fences about the family plots were falling to wreck. 
Its pleasantest features, as I saw it, were the tufts 
of wild violets growing here and there and two 
black-gum trees all ahum with honey-gathering 
bees. 

While I was loitering here an elderly negro 
came along the path leading through the brush 
from the town. Over his shoulder he carried a 
spade, under his arm a box, and ir. one hand a 
piece of board. He approached me, and, holding 
out the piece of board, said, ‘‘ Would yo’ write 
on this yere for me, Cap? When I war young I 
war that triflin’ I learnt every kind of divilment, 
but I didn’t learn to read an’ write, an’ I wish 
yo’d copify the name on this yere box.”’ 

The box was a coffin and contained the body of 
a child. It was a slight affair obtained at a 
grocer’s, and some printing on the end in red and 
black showed it had originally held canned toma- 
toes. After I had copied the name the old man 
poked around considering where he had better dig 
the grave. He soon selected a spot, and was not 
long in making a shallow trench in the sandy 
earth. Then he put in the coffin, shovelled back 
the sand, set up the headboard with its penciled 
lettering, and at the foot of the grave stuck in a 
stick he picked up near by. That done, he 
plodded off toward the town, and the melancholy 
little funeral was ended.—Clifton Johnson, in The 
Outlook. 


The Jews in Roumania 


Firstly, the Jews living in Roumania have been 
driven out of the villages and rural districts, and 
compelled to live in the artificial Ghetti thus cre- 
ated in the small rural townships and in the larger 
towns. The Jews without exception have then 
been declared ‘‘ aliens not subject to an alien 
power.’’ But they are aliens only so far as the 
enjoyment of rights is concerned ; they are consi- 
dered ‘‘ natives’’ when it is a question of duties. 
They are exempt from none. hey must serve in 
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the army but cannot be promoted. They have to 
pay all taxes and fees, but are not allowed to 
benefit by any of the advantages to be derived 
therefrom. ‘The Jews cannot own any rural land, 
and they are excluded from agriculture. No pro- 
fessional career is open to them. They may not 
even act as broker in commercial transactions, nor 
as assistant to a chemist, to a lawyer, orto any one 
engaged in technical work. The Jew may not 
teach, even in schools founded by Jews, and kept 
with Jewish money. Driven into the towns, where 
the demand for labor is not so great, considering 
the primitive enonomic conditions, the Jews have 
totrade chiefly with one another. Those who have 
grown old under persecution feel too weak and 
broken to venture upon a new life outside the old 
home. But what is there in store for the younger 
man, with every step beset by snares and pitfalls, 
every feeling of manhood stifled, every form of 
ignominy and hatred heaped upon him, abuse to 
the right of him and blackmail to the left, not 
sure of the morrow, not secure in his work, and in 
some cases not safe with his life. For the time 
being no ray is breaking through the storm clouds. 
The government listens neither to the voice of 
reason, nor to that of humanity. — Rabbi Moses 
Gaster, in The North American Review. 


The Troubles of Editors 


Charles Dickens, speaking from a full heart, 
somewhere mentions the profoundly unreasonable 
grounds on which an editor is often urged to accept 
unsuitable articles, such as ‘‘ having been at school 
with the writer’s husband’s brother-in-law, or 
having lent an alpenstock in Switzerland to the 
writer’s wife’s nephew, when that interesting 
stranger had broken his own.’’ Andrew Lang 
presents the following as a good form of letter to 
meet the case of the bore who wants you to give 
him a recommendation to a brother editor : 

‘Dear Brown: A _ wretched creature, who 
knows my great aunt, asks me to recommend his 
rubbish to you. I send it by to-day’s post, and I 
wish you joy of it.’’ 

Thackeray resigned the editorship of the Corn- 
hill Magazine on account of what he endured 
from the inevitable necessity of unheeding prayers 
for the purchase of unsuitable MS., such as 
pathetic letters from educated young women 
upon whom paralyzed fathers and helpless younger 
children depended, and timid supplications from 
men of all ages whose spirit was broken by 
failure in every direction. To appeal to an 
editor in forma pauperis is the most humiliating 
practice the literary applicant can devise ; it is also, 
generally speaking, the most ineffectual.—Olive 
Logan, in The Era. 


Making an English Bishop 


The nonchalance, not to say the indifference, of 
the Duke of Devonshire in political matters has 
given rise to many goodstories. Here is one which, 
{ think, has not been published before. Shortly 
after the Home Rule split in the Liberal party the 
Duke—then the Marquis of Hartington,—was 
staying with Sir William Harcourt at Malwood. 
Host and guest were walking in the garden one 
morning after breakfast, when the latter began to 
unburden himself of some of his inmost feelings on 





the new alliance. ‘‘ After all, Harcourt,’’ he 
said, ‘‘these new men are not the same to one as 
one’s old friends. ‘There’s Salisbury, for instance. 
You know the bishopric of ——— is vacant. Well, 
James and Lubbock are very anxious to see a friend 
of theirs appointed, and they have asked me to use 
my influence. I wrote to Salisbury to strongly 
urge the claim of their friend, but, would you be- 
lieve it, he has actually never taken any notice of 
my letter.’’ ‘‘Oh,’’ said Sir William, whose 
ecclesiastical interests were aroused, ‘‘ who is the 
man that you want appointed ?’’ ‘‘ Well, totell you 
the truth,’’ replied the ardent bishop-maker, ‘‘ I’ve 
forgotten his name, but I know it’s someone James 
and Lubbock are interested in.’’—T. P. O’Connor, 
in London M. A. P. 


Wagner 


The many-sidedness of Wagner’s genius is often 
obscured by the overshadowing greatness of his 
achievements in the field of dramatic music. In 
music he reveals only one side of his genius. His 
interest lay in life, not in art alone, or rather, with 
him art and life were inseparably bound together. 
If he did not see life steadily, he saw it whole. 
He was a reformer in many fields, a philosopher 
and a humanitarian, deeply conscious of a mission 
to fulfil for the benefit of his fellow men. 

He believed that the degradation of art, against 
which he made such effective protest, had its root 
in the degradation of social life. With the decline 
of Greek art began that retrograde social move- 
ment which has resulted in the economic enslave- 
ment of all mankind, and in the dominance of 
materialism and commercialism in our civilization. 
To reform art it was necessary to reform the social 
conditions which are the atmosphere of art. And 
in this reform so inseparably are art and life inter- 
mingled, the chief factor must be a regenerate art, 
which possesses the magic power of showing man 
to himself and herewith pointing the way to regen- 
eration. Each is cause and each effect. 

The shape which Wagner’s passion for reform 
took in the realm of dramatic art is familiar to all. 
It may be briefly summarized as an endeavor to 
restore the drama to its ancient place as teacher of 
the people—the Folk. From the Folk art had 
come ; to them it must return—from the people, of 
the people, for the people. In the one transcend- 
ent art of musical drama, poetry, painting, and 
sculpture were to merge. 

But Wagner’s broad interest in life and deeply 
human sympathy found less-known manifestations 
in his advocacy of other movements. He sympa- 
thized with the struggle for freedom made by the 
Revolutionary party in Germany in 1849, and was 
forced to leave his native land to escape arrest for 
complicity in the movement. He was a passionate 
and implacable enemy to vivisection. His love for 
animals, witnessed by act as well as by word, 
would have been enough to lead him to take this 
stand. It was not the only ground for his opposi- 
tion. He laid equal stress on the moral issues 
involved, denouncing the injustice of man’s 
attempt to escape the results of unnatural modes of 
life by experimenting on his scapegoats, dumb 
animals. 

Vegetarianism found in him as enthusiastic a 
disciple as anti-vivisection. He came to regard it 
as the key-stone of regeneration, at least on the 
physical side. It was the necessary foundation for 
the philosophical and religious regeneration, 
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wherein, by the redeeming power of love, man 
becomes at one with nature. 

Whatever the theory advocated, we see shining 
through, the lofty idealism and glowing sympathy 
of the great reformer. He lived but for the cause 
of that regenerated humanity he prophesied, bid- 
ding us wake and seize the heritage of life, and 
make true for ourselves the dreams we have 
dreamed of God.—Abridged from an article by 
Alice Leighton Cleather in The Humane Review. 


Question of Washing 


‘*Not a day passes by without their washing 
their hands, arms, faces, necks, and throats in cold 
water, and that in winter as well as summer.’’ 
The naiveté of this remark throws a vivid light on 
the habits of continental Europeans early in the 
eighteenth century. The author is Cesar de Saus- 
sure, whose Foreign View of England in the Reign 
of George I. and George II. has been recently 
translated by Madame Van Muyden and published 
by a London house. The writer was a Swiss gen- 
tleman who lived for some years in England. We 
must do his countrymen and most other continentals 
the justice of believing that had M. de Saussure 
written a century or a century and a half later he 
would hardly have considered such a minimum of 
decency and cleanliness as a national characteristic. 


The Decision 


It was not a regard for his health that led him 
to his great act of self-denial. He had no imme- 
diate need for medical advice, and no doctor would 
have ordered him to give up smoking. He did 
not do it in order to set an example; that insuffer- 
able habit of over-estimating one’s importance was 
not among his sins. 

He had given up his long-acquired, fully- 
confirmed, deeply-rooted habit of smoking tobacco 
simply from sheer carelessness. That at least had 
been the beginning of it. 

** What would you do,’’ an eminent person had 
asked him, ‘‘ if you were compelled to abstain 
from smoking altogether ?’’ 

‘* Abstain,’’ he answered. 

The eminent but silly person chuckled with 
delight. ‘‘You? Why, you couldn’t. You 
couldn’t give up smoking for a single day— 
that’s the state of slavery you’ve reduced yourself 
to.’’ 

‘* Bet me a fiver I can’t and I’]l give it up for a 
year and a day.’’ 

It was a rash and foolish remark. It is likely— 
but it is by no means certain—that a foolish and 
eminent opponent of smoking will not bet. 

‘*Very well,’’? said the eminent person. ‘‘I 
have never made a bet before in my life. Butthis 
is a good cause—I will bet you five pounds that 
you do not abstain from smoking for three hundred 
and sixty-six days.’’ 

‘Done with you,’’ said the smoker. ‘‘ We 
date from midnight to-night.’’ For the remaining 
six hours before midnight he smoked steadily and 
unintermittently ; it would have been absurd to stop 
for dinner; there would be plenty of time to dine 
in the three hundred and sixty-six days, when a 
better gratification was closed to him. At a quar- 
ter to twelve he lit his last pipe, went out, stopped 
the first cabman he saw, and presented him with 











one hundred and forty-two cigarettes and three- 
quarters of a pound of tobacco. Returning to his 
room, he sat till the first stroke of twelve. Then 
he knocked out his pipe. He locked away his pipes 
and cigars in a cupboard, and posted the key to 
his solicitor. 


* * * * * 


He won the bet. 

In the first few days he found out to what he 
had owed his equable nerves, his good temper, his 
regular sleep, his power of concentrating himself 
absolutely in his work. He had owed it all—and 
far more than that—to tobacco. He had heard the 
taunt that he was a ‘‘ perfect slave’’ to tobacco, 
and he had proved that there was no slavery in the 
question. He had not got rid of a hard taskmas- 
ter. On the contrary; he had dismissed a faithful 
servant who had done everything for him. Put 
briefly, he had made a fool of himself in order to 
make a fool of a crank. 

At the end of three months he had a lucid inter- 
val. His judgment had become hesitating and 
impulsive by turns, deprived of that which had 
kept it quiet and deliberate ; but for a moment he 
did hit on the right thing to do. But the lucid 
interval soon passed. That form of cowardice 
which is sometimes miscalled courage prevented 
him from carrying his decision into effect. 

So he obstinately persisted. He acquired a taste 
for sweet things, and a passion for tea. Briefly, 
he injured his body, depraved his intelligence, and 
won five pounds which he did not in the least 
want. 


* * * * * 


So the last night of his slavery came. For this 
was slavery indeed—the slavery of a cowardice 
which did not permit him to own he had made a 
mistake, and that it was quite worth while to pay 
a few pounds to correct it. 

He had got the key back, and the cupboard was 
opened. The cigars, he noted, were in excellent 
condition. A newly-purchased tin of the excellent 
mixture that he used was open on the table. He 
bent over it, enjoying the faint delight of its fra- 
grance. He selected a briar, tried the draught, 
and filled the bowl. The box of matches lay by 
the side of the pipe. In less than a quarter of an 
hour the clock would strike, and at the first stroke 
he would have won his bet and be free to smoke 
again. He would be moderate at this first sitting 
—-just five or six pipes and then bed. 

But why begin smoking again? The question 
would present itself, as it had done many times 
before. It is the worst fault of renunciation that it 
falls in love with itself; and it is almost easier to 
become a confirmed renouncer than a confirmed 
smoker. He had been in the habit of saying: ‘‘I 
used to smoke hard, but I have given it up for a 
year and a day,”’ and he liked to hear a man say: 
‘* How on earth do you manageto doit? Ishould 
be very sorry to try it myself.’’ This gave him a 
sense of superiority, and he felt that the other man 
was comparatively a weakling. His judgment was 
awry, and he could not see that it was he himself 
who was the weakling, giving way firstly to an 
eminent crank, and secondly to a quite childish 
love of a feeling of superiority—to a silly vanity. 

Undoubtedly, the first part was the worst part, 
and the worst part was over. It would never come 
back. He had got through a year and a day, and 
soon in all probability he would never want to 
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smoke. ‘The desire would bestarved out. Onthe 
back of an envelope he had done some futile arith- 
metic to show how much he had spent on smoking 
in the old days. It was far more than he had 
supposed. It did not even occur to him to balance 
the account—to set against the sums expended all 
that he owed to the use of tobacco. There is, 
unfortunately, only one step from renunciation to 
unconscious mental dishonesty. 

Why should he begin to smoke again ? 

And yet the old desire to use tcbacco was not 
starved out so far. To-night it came back to him 
poignantly. In stray flashes he saw all that it had 
done for him, and then the light went out, and the 
renunciative blindness set in again. 

He was in an agony of indecision. The one 
thing he knew for certain was that if he did not 
light his pipe while the clock was striking twelve 
he would never light a pipe again—never in his 
life. All depended on his feelings at that moment 





moment that is only one of agitation—the words 
uttered by an illustrious Republican in days that 
were otherwise troubled, ‘‘ Perish my memory pro- 
vided the Republic triumph.’’—M. Combes, 
premier of France, in the debate on the Schools 
Bill in the French Chamber. 


Trades Unionism in Britain 


Dr. John Waddell closes an interesting article 
in the Popular Science Monthly on ‘‘ The Com- 
petition of the United States with the United 
Kingdom,’’ with the following remarks : 

** Probably the greatest hindrance to advance in 
Britain is trades unionism ; but the fallacy of their 
doctrine may soon be realized by the .workmen, 
and any just cause for complaint against the capi- 
talist may be adjusted in an amicable and reason- 
able manner. An association called the National 


‘The American Eagle,’’ says Colonel Harvey, ‘‘ will shortly dominate the world in literature, art, science, 
finance, commerce, and Christianlty’’—London Tatler. 


The first stroke of twelve sounded, clear and 
sonorous. 

And I am very sorry that from want of space I 
am unable to say whether that man did light his 
pipe then or whether he threw it in the fire and 
went to bed.—Barry Pain, in Black and White. 


The Destinies of France 


We are at a turning point in the destinies of the 
country. A Republican Government ought not 
to give way before the religious orders. You 
have the law and the force in your hands. The 
Government will only make use of the law; it is 
for you to back it. I knew that in accepting office 
for the task that I assumed I should expose myself 
to systematic calumny, to passionate attacks and 
coarse insults. I foresaw all this, and accepted it 
all. I recalled—I who am a modest servitor at a 





Industrial Association has been'formed or is in the 
process of forming with this as one of its aims. 
The object is ‘to create and cement a feeling of 
common interest between employer and employee.’ 

The Association appeals to every engineering firm 
in the United Kingdom, because by bringing 
employers and employees to see their mutual inter- 
est there will be an increase in the output of their 
works without additional cost. With better and 
cheaper work the manufacturer will be more able 
to combat foreign competition. Strikes and lock- 
outs will be far less frequent, and so great loss 
and misery will be prevented. In this Association 
employers and employees meet upon the same 
plane, and they hope to provide machinery for 
conciliation which shall be available in case of 
any threatened dispute between employers and 
their men. The Association has in view the 
carrying on of inquiries regarding matters affect- 
ing British trade and commerce, with the object 
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of holding their own in the markets of the world. 
‘*TIt will be to the interest not only of Britain, but 
of America as well, if British manufactures 
increase and if Britain grows commercially. 
America sells most to the richest nation—Britain 
is her best customer. There is no doubt that the 
United States will continue to develop her resources 
and will be able to sell to nations that can afford 
to buy. The standard of living is higher now 
than it was even a few years ago. What were 
luxuries to our fathers are necessities to us. There 
is room for all the growth possible in both Britain 
and America, and it is to be hoped that civiliza- 
tion may be advanced and the world benefited by 
the competition of the United States with the 
United Kingdom.’’ 


A Journalistic Innovation 


The Carlylean theory that the newspaper press 
is the university of the modern world seems to have 
been put into serious practice by the Argentinische 
Tageblatt, a German daily published in Buenos 
Ayres. Its 4,oooth number, which is described 
as a ‘‘jubilee and festal number,’’ contains the 
following copy of a quasi- academical diploma, 
which was bestowed upon one of its contributors 
on August 27, 1902: 

‘“We, the editor-in-chief and editorial college 
of the Argentinian daily paper, by virtue of our 
high educational power and capacity, do hereby 
grant and give to the very worthy ——,, our col- 
league, a man most eminent in his familiarity with 
all questions which concern culture and humanity, 
the diploma of a doctor of the journalistic sciences, 
with the right and privilege ever hereafter to 
describe himself as Dr. Lit. et Hum.”’ 

These Latin abbreviations, as we understand, 
are to be interpreted as ‘‘ doctor of the literary 
and humane [not, as some might excusably ima- 
gine, humorous] sciences.’’—London Daily News. 


The Modern American Home 


Look at the modern American home in what 
we are wont to call its best estate. How over- 
crowded with the exhibitions of a hybrid taste, 
half imitation and half barbaric sensuousness, it 
is; how lacking in a fine and high bred sim- 
plicity ; how reeking with the lust of mere display ; 
how hot and rancid often with the stench of mere 
cost, cost, cost, frém end to end. And as houses, 
so of persons. Said one friend to another inquir- 
ing after a third who had created a marked sensa- 
tion at a great social function: ‘‘ How did Mrs. 
So-and-So appear ?’’ Said the person whom she 
addressed: ‘‘ She appeared to be smeared with 
diamonds.’’ ‘‘QOh,’’ exclaimed the interrogator, 
referring to the rather strong term applied to her 
friend, ‘‘ how very coarse.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ answered the 
first. ‘‘But I should rather describe such vulgar 
and prodigal display as not so much coarse as 
wanton.’’ And she was right. For no one of us 
can indulge his own lust of ostentation and 


extravagance, whether it touches his person, his 
home, or his equipage or any other form of 
expenditure, without setting in motion a whole 
series of influences which reach down and down 
and down until it fires the fierce covetousness and 
inflames the undisciplined passions of that vast 
substratum upon which, after all, the peace and 











prosperity of the Republic must forever rest.— 
Bishop Potter. in The Citizen in His Relation to 
the Industrial Situation. 


“The Blackbird” 


[Lines written to an old Irish melody] 


There’ a bird that sings in the Narrow Glen, 
The brave black bird with a golden bill, 
He’ ll call me afther him, an’ then 
He’ ll flit, an’ lave me still. 
A bird I had was one’st my own, 
Oh dear my Colleen Dhu to me! 
My nest is cold, my bird has flown— 
An’ the blackbird sings to me. 


Oh never think I’I] tell her name, 
I'll only sing that her heart was true: 

My blackbird ! ne’er a thing’s the same 
Since I was losin’ you. 

*Tis lonesome in the Narrow Glen, 
An’ rain drops heavy from the tree ; 

But whiles I’]] think I hear her when 
The blackbird sings to me. 


I’]] make a cradle of my breast, 
Her image all its child shall be, 
My throbbin’ heart shall rock to rest 
The care that’s wastin’ me. 
A Night of Sleep shall end my pain, 
A sunny Morn shall set me free, 
An’ when I wake I'll hear again 
My blackbird sing to me. 
—Moira O’Neill in The Outlook. 


Marie Corelli’s Chamberlain 


In the following sketch of ‘‘ Carl Perousse,’’ in 


Marie Corelli’s latest volume, Temporal Power, the 
career and fortunes of Mr. Chamberlain, the Eng- 
lish colonial secretary, are easily recognised: ‘‘Carl 
Perousse, one of the most eminent of European states- 
men, had begun his career as a small dealer in the 
wood and iron way. Of humble lineage, he had only 
the advantages of such education as was afforded 
by the cheap provincial schools. But in him were 
combined a spirit of domination and an insatiable 
ambition. Ashamed of his lowly origin, and 
animated from early childhood by a spirit of envy 
toward those above him in social station, he 
always nourished the hope that some day he 
would command those who once would not have 
deigned to honor him with a look or word. 
Knowing that in order to realize this dream it was 
first of all necessary to have money, he proceeded 
by the hardest kind of work to establish numerous 
lucrative enterprises, to found important commer- 
cial companies, and so extend their operations that 
at the age of 40 he had the satisfaction of feeling 
he was one of the richest men in the kingdom. 

From his early manhood he had taken every oppor- 
tunity of mixing in politics. His influence in- 
creased by such leaps and bounds that he ulti- 
mately became of an official power hardly second 
to that of the Premier. Possessing an elastic con- 
science, he was not held back from adopting any 
views that he thought might serve his purpose. His 
appearance was notin his favor. Tall and thin, he 
had a narrow head, with a countenance ridged 
and furrowed by an unpleasant smile. This 
smile disjoined the colorless lips without softening 
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their hardness, and at the same time brought into 
evidence an irregular range of teeth discolored by 
smoking. His eyes were small and his eye-brows 
scanty, while his forehead was low and retreating. 
But by study he had acquired an air of 
superiority, the assumption of which prevented 
the merely superficial observer noting his innate 
vulgarity.’’ 


The Plan was Successful 


There are many ways of fixing a misdemeanor 
upon the person who has committed it. It is 
commonly thought that lawyers, and not clergy- 
men, are the men most competent for this practice, 
but the following story leaves one feeling that the 
honors may be equal: 

‘*Last Sunday,’”’ said the clergyman to his con- 
gregation, ‘‘ someone put a button in the collection- 
bag. I won’t mention names; I will merely say 
that only one individual in the congregation could 
have done so, and I shall expect the same member, 
after the service, to replace the button with a coin 
of the realm.’’ 

After church a well-to-do but close-fisted indi- 
vidual sought an interview with the clergyman 
in the vestry. 

‘*T—er,’’ he began, ‘‘ must apologise, sir, for 
the—er—button, which I can assure you was quite 
an accident. I happened to have the button in my 
waistcoat pocket, together with a shilling, and 
took out the former by mistake. However, sir, 
here is the shilling.’’ . 

‘* Thank you,’’ said the clergyman, taking the 
shilling and gravely handing him the button. 

‘* By the way, sir,’’ said the man, ‘‘I cannot 
understand how you could have known that it 
was I who—er—committed the—er—much-to-be- 
regretted mistake.’’ 

**I didn’t know,’’ replied the clergyman. 

‘* Didn’t know! But you said, sir, that only 
one individual in the congregation could have 
done it.’’ 

‘*Just so. You see, sir, it is scarcely possible 
that two individuals could have put one button in 
the bag; is it, now?’’ asked the clergyman, with 
a bland smile. 

It was so much easier for the button-contributor 
to say ‘‘good day’’ than to answer this puzzling 
question that he made his bow at once.—London 


Tit-bits. 


The Ethics of Sport 


Rather more than thirty years ago the morality 
of hunting was debated in the pages of the Fort- 
nightly Review by two distinguished writers, the 
historian, E. A. Freeman, and Anthony Trollope, 
the novelist. Mr. Freeman’s article, Mr. Trol- 
lope’s reply, and Mr. Freeman’s rejoinder, have 
been recently reprinted, with added notes by Mr. 
R. K. Gage, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Most candid readers will agree with Mr. Gage’s 
conclusion ‘‘ that the former (Professor Freeman) 
has in theory at any rate, immeasurably the 
stronger case,’’ although as humanitarians we can- 
not endorse all the concessions that the Professor 
makes. He admits that it is perfectly lawful to 
kill animals for food, or when they threaten our 
lives, or damage our property, or interfere with our 
convenience, or when we kill them for purposes of 


science or study, though he adds that killing for 
scientific objects is especially liable to degenerate 
into killing and even torturing out of mere wan- 
tonness. He would not, he says, scruple to ride a 
horse to death if there were no other way to save 
human life or relieve human suffering, and would 
not scruple at a large sacrifice of inferior animal 
life to secure the comfort of a dog or a horse. 
Humanitarians would hardly go with him in many 
of these statements, although the majority of them 
would not scruple to rub insect-destroying powder 
into the coat of a dog tormented by parasites. It 
is dificult to draw a hard and fast line between 
cases in which it is lawful and those in which it is 
unlawful to take life, but fortunately for the writer 
of this article there is no such line needed in regard 
to blood sports. Sport claims the right to kill, 
regardless of any pain suffered Ly the victims, sim- 
ply because it conduces to the amusement of human 
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Motor car men wear a special costume, which is a fairly suc- 
cessful attempt to dispose once and for all of the fallacy that man 
is the noblest animal in creation.— London Tatler. 








beings ; but the defender of sport as soon as the 
humanitarian condemns his pastime begins to bring 
in a number of alleged collateral advantages that 
attend hunting or shooting. His arguments, how- 
ever, are mere sophistry intended to lead the dis- 
cussion away from the main line into side issues, 
but since they are so constantly brought forward it 
is incumbent on any opponent of sport to deal with 
them.—Rev. T. Perkins, in The Humane Review. 


Fire Fighting in New York 


The night of the Hotel Royal fire, at Fortieth 
Street and Sixth Avenue, some dozen years ago, 
Captain Vaughn, of one of the Fire Patrol com- 
panies, got to the roof of a neighboring building, 
and saw a man staading at a window of the hotel, 
one story below, and across an alleyway about 
eight feet wide. The room behind him was full 
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of yellow smoke. He was perfectly cool, and, in 
answer to Vaughn’s shouts, said that unless help 
came he would stay there until it got too hot and 
then jump, which meant death on the flagstones, 
five stories below. It was maddening to see a 
brave man, eight feet away from safety, and yet 
apparently in great danger. Vaughn searched the 
roof he was on for something in the way of a 
plank, but there was nothing. There was no time 
to go down for a ladder. Calling the three men 
of his company who were on the roof with him, to 
hold his legs, he leaned over the edge of the roof 
as far as he could toward the man, but found that 
he could not reach him. Ifthe man jumped across 
he might catch him or he might not; perhaps the 
shock would pull him (Vaughn) off the roof. The 
poor fellow understood the situation, and told 
Vaughn not to try it. 

‘* You cannot do it, Captain,’’ he said quietly, 
**it would kill you, too. I weigh 200 pounds.’’ 

Not a word of complaint or a word of appeal. 
Meanwhile the smoke was getting more stifling 
around them, the roar and the heat more ominous. 

**T couldn’t let that man die,’’ said Vaughn, in 
telling the story afterward. He ordered his men 
to hang on to his legs, while he allowed his body 
to slip down over the edge of the roof. Then he 
held out his hands to the man nearly opposite. 
He could almost reach him, but not quite. 

‘*When I give the word, jump 2 me, your 
hands out, and I'll catch you. Now!”’ 

The man jumped. Vaughn caught him by the 
wrists, and they hung there, swinging back and 
ferth against the brick wall. 

‘* Now, boys,’’ said Vaughn to the men above 
him, ‘‘ haul away.’’ Then came an awful moment 
that seemed like eternity. Strain as they might, 
the men could not raise the dead weight of nearly 
400 pounds one inch. Neither could they let go 
and get more help, for they had all they could do 
to hang on and keep their comrade and his burden 
from dropping. That was the moment when the 
trained athlete came into play. For how many 
seconds more could Vaughn hold that man dang- 
ling back and forth? It might be half-a-minute, 
perhaps more; then certain death for one of them. 
As the man swung in and out from the wall, 
striving instinetively to find some hold on the 
brickwork, an idea occurred to Vaughn. Could 
he swing the maa sideways, back and forth, like a 
pendulum, until he got him high enough to allow 
one of the men above to catch him? It was a 
desperate chance, but it was the only one. So he 
began to swing that ponderous body, which seemed 
to weigh a ton, slowly back and forth, higher and 
higher, with a growing impetus, until, with a 
shout, one of the men grabbed the fellow’s coat, 
and he was hauled over the coping; then Vaughn 
was pulled up. For several minutes all firemen 
lay, panting, and almost senseless. Vaughn was 
taken to the hospital and remained there a month. 
Only an athlete could have saved that man’s life.— 
‘* Fire-fighting to-day — and _ to-morrow.’’ — 
Scribners. 


Joe O’Gorman’s Stories 


Joe O’Gorman, the capital Irish comedian—a 
real Irish comedian, not an impossible creature, 
flourishing a shillelagh—has been singing songs, 
dancing, and telling stories at the Alhambra. Mr. 
O’Gorman has an imaginary friend, Flanagan, in 
the wings, and Flanagan is the hero of every tale. 





It once happened that Flanagan was in decidedly 
‘*low water,’’ so he asked a circus proprietor to 
give him work. ‘‘Our largest lion died last 
week,’’ said the lord of the arena, ‘‘ but we kept his 
skin, and if you like to get into it and be shown 
as a real live lion, you can have the job.’ Flan- 
agan agreed. At the first show the circus propri- 
etor stepped into the cage and said: ‘* Ladies and 
gentlemen, to prove the docility of this roaring lion 
I'll order him into the same cage as a ferocious 
tiger!’’ Flanagan protested, but the circus pro- 
prietor threatened to run him through with a sword, 
so poor Flanagan was driven into the same cage as 
the tiger. He fell upon his knees and cried, 
‘*Spare me!’’ Then the ferocious tiger jumped 
to his feet and answered: ‘‘ Ye needn’t be ofraid 
o’ me! Sure, I’m an Irishman meself!’’—T. P. 
O’Connor, in London M.A.P. 


Ruskin’s Fifty Years of Work 


For fifty years continuously he wrote, lectured, 
and talked about mountains, rivers, and lakes; 
about cathedrals and landscapes ; about geology ; 
about minerals, architecture, painting, sculpture, 
music, drawing, political economy, education, 
poetry, literature, history, mythology, socialism, 
theology, morals. ‘The author of more than eighty 
distinct works upon so miscellaneous a field, of 
masses of poetry, lectures, letters, as well as sub- 
stantial treatises, was of necessity rather a stimulus 
than an authority—an influence rather than a mas- 
ter. As one of his foreign admirers has said—the 
readers of Ruskin are charmed, inspired, more 
than convinced. He is a moralist, an evangelist— 
not a philosopher or a man of science. But the 
union of marvellous literary power with encyclo- 
pedic studies of nature and art, both illumined 
with burning enthusiasm as to all things moral and 
social, combined to form one of the most fascinat- 
ing personalities of the nineteenth century.— 
From Frederic Harrison’s John Ruskin. 


Wall Street and the Revolution 


The Revolution played havoc in several senses 


with Wall Street. The residents took sides, and 
even family circles became divided for and against 
English rule. Heated arguments in the Assembly, 
which met at the City Hall, drew large and de- 
monstrative crowds to Wall street. When news 
of the Battle of Lexington arrived, the city was 
thrown into a ferment. Arms and ammunition 
were taken from the City Hall by ‘‘ The Liberty 
Boys’’ ; a Committee of One Hundred was formed 
to conduct the affairs of the city, and the Commit- 
tee held its meetings at the City Hall. For a time 
the patriot faction held full sway and it was hardly 
safe for a Loyalist—the term given and taken by 
those who were in favor of English domination— 
to express himself freely. The Rev. Charles Inglis, 
rector of Trinity Church, received orders not to 
pray for the king—George III.—and the rest of the 
royal family, as was his wont. Mr. Inglis was a 
Loyalist of much resolution and he refused to com- 
ply. As he was holding service, one hundred and 
fifty armed men, with drums beating and _ fifes 
playing, entered Trinity Church. The congrega- 
tion was filled with disquiet. It expected to wit- 
ness, at least, the killing of the rector. He was, 
apparently, the most unmoved person in the church. 
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He continued and finished the service and dismissed 
congregation and intruders alike with his blessing. 
It was the last service he held in Trinity for some 
time. At the approach of General Howe’s forces, 
the Patriot army, small in numbers, poorly armed, 
and hardly equipped with any of the requirements 
of war, evacuated New York. Trinity Church 
was burned in the conflagration that occurred 
shortly after the British took possession of the city. 
The fire did not touch Wall Street and confined 
its ravages to the west of Broadway.—From Man- 
hattan Sketches in The Onlooker. 


The Hearth-Spirit 


The dogs are barking in the night, 
Though we have seen no soul go by, 
Stealing along with footsteps light, 
As if afraid to wake and fright 
Dead folk that in the churchyard lie. 


The night is still; we have not heard 
The least chirp of a waking bird. 
No branches move that we can hear; 
Still lie the waters of the mere; 
Reeds on the lake are nothing stirred. 


Yet still, the dogs awake and cry 
That something strange is passing by, 
Someone soft-footed, soft of breath, 
Who casts no shadow, and who saith 
No wakening word to sleepers nigh. 


’Tis the Hearth-spirit that they see, 
These creatures, keener-eyed than we— 
A slender woman-shape is she, 
Dove-eyed and wingless; in her hand 
She bears a basket and a brand. 


From hearth to hearth she softly goes, 
And leaves her blessing everywhere, 
Warm as a sunbeam in the air, 

And holy as a Christmas rose— 

She blesses faggot, fire, and fare. 


She blesses one, she blesses all, 
The hut, the cottage, and the hall; 
Glad may the housewife be next day 
Who on her hearth finds footmarks small 
Printed among the ashes grey. 
—Nora Chesson, in Country Life. 


Condition of German Women 


German women do not enjoy the freedom or 
distinction of their sisters in other countries. This 
was very annoying to the late Princess Frederick 
when she went to live in Germany as crown prin- 
cess. Her proud spirit revolted at what she con- 
sidered the abject condition of German women. 
She earnestly set to work to ameliorate their con- 
dition ; but was poorly seconded, nay, even was 
opposed, by the very women whom she strove to 
uplift. Thanks to her efforts, and other causes 
chiefly educational, there is an improvement in 
this line. ‘The German woman makes a good 
housewife ; she is usually to be seen with a bunch 
of keys hanging at her waist. Sausage is the 
staple food prepared by the rich and sauerkraut by 
the poor. Tichtigkeit (thoroughness and efficiency) 
is fully applicable to the German woman; she 





is self-sacrificing and wholly devoted to her work. 
Women in the lower grades of society have to 
work too hard; are employed very frequently in 
occupations which are both encongenial and un- 
becoming, such as mowing, ploughing, digging, 
carrying the hod, carrying manure in baskets. 
dragging a hand-cart by the aid of a dog or alone, 
Women must not meddle in politics. ‘The houses 
are usually well heated. Mark Twain humorously 
describes his first impression on seeing one of 
those large porcelain stoves commonly used for 
heating; he felt, he tells us, as if he was in front 
of a family heirloom. The Germans prepare 
plain, simple food, which is usually served five 
times daily: a cup of coffee in the morning ; 
luncheon of sandwiches and sausages with beer 
about eleven o’clock ; the dinner is usually served 
with soup, hot dishes, vegetables, and fruit, but 
no sweets or pies; coffee again about four p.m.; 
then later supper, which is more substantial, con- 
sisting of cold meats and salads. The mistress of 
the house usually has the dishes carved at a side 
table, which she then hands round to those seated 
at table until it comes back to her again. These 
housewives have difficulties with their servants, as 
seems to be the fashion in all countries.—Rev. P 
Farelly, in The Catholic World. 


War and Poetry 


Writers like Tolstoy depict the horrors of war in 
detail because they hate it, and desire that the 
world shall pass into a period where wars shall be 
no more. Tolstoy belongs to a country where 
multitudes who have not the slightest wish to fight 
or die for their country are driven into the army by 
force. Under such a system the soul of war may 
be destroyed, as it was so strikingly when Napoleon, 
to gratify his ambition, compelled half a million 
Western Europeans, with no interest in his quar- 
rel, to perish miserably in Russia. Nothing in 
such a case is left but war’s soulless body. There 
is, in England, a school of poets who continue the 
idealising or abstracting treatment of war, avoid- 
ing the details in which Mr. Kipling revels. 
There is something new about writers of this kind 
also. A hundred years ago poets were satisfied 
with the simple motive of their country’s triumph. 
This seemed reason enough in itself why men 
should with an easy conscience violently deprive of 
the light of day and life fellow-creatures with whom 
they had no personal quarrel, why lands should be 
devastated, and the keen sword of sorrow pierce 
the hearts of women. The modern writers, we 
mean those of the finer school, desire to find a 
motive for this motive, a superior reason why their 
country should triumph. They seek a deeper jus- 
tification of actions in themselves contrary to the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the Christian religion, 
and to the better and higher instincts of human 
nature. They look for a religious or philosophic 
ground of war.— Edinburgh Review. 


Fleet Street mainly a Name 


Fleet Street, the dreamland of every young jour- 


nalist, ‘‘reads’’ better than it looks. It needs a 
vivid imagination to picture the hub of newspaper- 
dom in its present form as the home and haunt of 
Jonson, Goldsmith, Samuel Johnson, Izaak Walton, 
and the giants of old days who helped to make 
our literature, and so to give the street the fame it 
enjoys. Nowadays the newspaper world of London 
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spreads far in all directions from Fleet Street, 
and though offices by hundreds bear the name of 
papers, the great daily newspapers published in 
Fieet Street number only three. The Times is 
away in Queen Victoria Street, and quite a new 
world has sprung up in the back streets and away 
towards the Embankment. Fleet Street is an idea 
now. It stands for English journalism, and 
answers for an area comprising the offices of thous- 
ands upon thousands of publications. Not one of 
the evening journals is issued from an office actually 
in Fleet Street, yet each one is associated in 
thought with the name. Fleet Street is the whole 
kingdom of journalism, just as, in spite of Scottish 
protest, England stands to the Briton for the whole 
United Kingdom. The King is in close touch 











to the trader, ‘‘ If you have any hair-dye, bring a 
small bottle aboard.’’ After the war, when 
the Admiral was residing in a fine mansion 
in Washington, I frequently met him, and spent 
many agreeable hours in his company. It is a 
source of regret to me now that I neglected 
to make memoranda of the many interesting 
reminiscences of his active and energetic career 
with which I was favored in our various meet- 
ings at his own house in H Street (in which 
was his official headquarters) and elsewhere. One 
of the recollections I recall related to his curious 
experiences in visiting Egypt and the Holy Land 
a decade before the Civil War, in search of 
camels, several cargoes of which he purchased for 
the Government and landed in Texas. Another 





ADMIRAL PORTER'S HOME, Washington, D. C.—The Criterion 





with Fleet Street, and it is the channel by means 
of which, to a very large extent, he communicates 
with the nation.—London Black and White. 


Recollections of Admiral Porter 


There comes back to me, after the long period 
since it occurred, a droll incident that I remember 
relating to Grant and Sherman, to their very great 
amusement. A small steamer, which had been 
chartered by a person who had obtained a permit 
from the Government to carry on a traffic along 
the Mississippi—a kind of river sutler—in passing 
Porter’s flagship was hailed and ordered to come 
alongside the Black Hawk. The trader, who 
later became a New York publisher, obeyed the 
order with great alacrity, his mind being filled 
with delightful visions of large and profitable 
transactions with the officers and crew of the huge 
flagship. As the little craft reached her side the 
Admiral appeared at the gangway and called out 





of the Admiral’s interesting topics was introduced, 
I remember, at our last meeting, about a year be- 
fore his death, when he was speaking of our new 
navy, and said substantially : ‘‘ I shall not live to 
see it, but you, I hope, will, as the day is not 
far distant when the United States navy will be 
second only to that of England and France, and 
first of all in efficiency.’’ That Porter’s predic- 
tion in the latter particular is already true, is not, 
I believe, now questioned in any quarter; and if 
existing programmes of construction are fulfilled, 
as there is every reason to suppose they will be, 
the Admiral’s other prophecy will be true in 1906. 
—General James Grant Wilson, in The Criterion. 


Norwegian Pessimism 


Noiwegian pessimism can not be traced to 
any public calamity, nor is it due to an excess of 
ill-humor against fate. It has its origin in the 
soul of the race. The new doctrines of Nor- 
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wegian thinkers are deep, if notclear. Their ten- 
dency is to reverse recognized social laws and 
customs—in this affording a true expression of the 
Scandinavian spirit which in mythological times 
forced the gods into mortal combat, a regenerated 
universe resulting from this supreme struggle. . . 
It is an easy matter to indicate the essential differ- 
ences between Scandinavian esthetics and French 
realism. The latter concerns itself with the 
average types of humanity. It is democratic. Its 
characters are generally weak, oscillating between 
good and evil. The Scandinavian school, on the 
other hand, deals with superior personalities. It 
is interested in the individual, not in the masses. 
It is more in harmony with the classical school, 
which selected a ‘‘ hero’’ to adorn him with tran- 
scendent virtues. It depicts the élite. It proudly 
repudiates conventional maxims in politics and 
literature as so many formule contrary to the 
nature of man.—Madame de Remusat, in Paris 
Revue. 


American Literature 


A writer in the New York Times Saturday 
Review takes exception to Professor Brander 
Matthews’ theory of American Literature as set 
forth in the volume of his essays recently published. 
‘*Mr. Matthews’ theory,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ is 
open to question ; and it is doubtful if it has made 
much progress in the six years since it was broached. 
If the American claim to a natural heritage in the 
English tongue is valid—as it is—it is not easy to 
see what objection there can be to a like claim in 
the matter of English literature, which, like her 
liberties, is the heritage of all England’s children; 
or how the literature of that tongue should be des- 
ignated according to latitude or longitude. Amer- 
ican books have their characteristics, as the Amer- 
ican climate and products and men and women 
have: or as, say, a Devonshire book differs from a 
Yorkshire ; and there can be no doubt as to which 
is the ‘closer’ to the Yorkshire man. The books 
of California will in time to come be distinguish- 
able from those of Massachusetts. The process is 
in operation now, and there can be as little doubt 
as to which is the ‘closer’ to the Californian. 
Must Olive Schreiner’s books be called African 
and Sir William Hunter’s works Indian literature ? 

‘*When the language of America shall have 
become so idiosyncratic as to be distinguishable 
from all others, then will her literature be also dis- 
tinct; not in name only, but intrinsically. The 
‘ American branch of English literature,’ as Mr. 
Matthews would have it called, as distinguished 
from ‘British’ literature, is differentiating itself, 
and will be in time, if it is not now, sufficiently 
distinct to be recognized assuch. But, as the claim 
stands at present, it savors somewhat of the finical, 
with a tendency toward that provincialism in the 
characterization of which Mr. Matthews is else- 
where eloquent.’’ 


Robert Browning’s Poetry 


Mr. Stopford Brooke is a clever and sympa- 
thetic critic, but one doubts if he has gone the 
right way to work to secure the interest of his 
readers in The Poetry of Robert Browning (Isbis- 


ter). Eschewing the personal element, he has 
divided his work into large chapters, with such 
headings as ‘‘The Treatment of Nature,’’ 





‘‘Browning’s Treatment of Human Life,’’ 
‘**The Poet of Art,’’ and so forth. But the 
result is not very satisfactory. After all the 
supreme test of poetry is that it gets itself read. 
The poet is something of a failure when he fails 
to appeal to those outside his own circle of ad- 
mirers—his tea party, as one would say. When 
Dr. Furnivall invented the Browning Society he 
founded an unusually large tea-party, but it re- 
mained that and nothing more. Browning was 
never in any true sense popular. Nor was it 
because he was one of those very precious indi- 
viduals who boast that they never were insulted 
with a popular success. His harsh, obscure style 
was in the way, and as it was the reflection of a 
certain obscurity in himself it carried its own con- 
demnation. Absolute clearness of expression is a 
first requisite of fine poetry. A well-known living 
dramatist says that in writing he always keeps 
in view the stolid Englishman in front of 
the pit, and is not content till even he can 
understand. That was the ideal of the very 
greatest poets before literary people began to think 
themselves superior. Homer was a joy to the 
sausage-seller as well as to Pericles, Virgil and 
Dante (who loved him so) appealed to ‘‘ Cori- 
dons rude’’ as well as the most select minds. 
Shakespeare is for general consumption, and our 
own Burns is a solace to the hinds of to-day as 
much as to Lord Rosebery. So, therefore, one 
black mark against Browning is the narrowness 
of his appeal. He did not build the lofty rhyme 
in the large, simple, sensuous way of the great 
masters. Yet in the poetisations of more than 
half a century he has once or twice hit the mark, 
and was always sincere, healthful, encouraging. 
—Country Life. 


Birthplace of John the Baptist 


An interesting, and perhaps successful, attempt 
has recently been made to locate the home of Zach- 
arias and Elizabeth, and so the birthplace of John 
the Baptist, working from data supplied by the 
remarkable mosaic map discovered about eight 
years ago at Madaba on the uplands east of the 
Dead Sea in Palestine. This now well-known 
map, which dates from the fourth or fifth century, 
gives the names and locations of many of the sacred 
places of the Holy Land as they were then identi- 
fied. One of these sites, called Beth Zakar (the 
house of Zacharias), is pictorially represented in 
the mosaic as a domed church directly south of 
Jerusalem. This suggested to a native that the 
genuine birthplace of John the Baptist was not at 
Ain Karem, west of Jerusalem, as tradition has it, 
but that it must be in the neighborhood indicated 
by the Madaba map. Search and inquiry resulted 
in finding, in the precise place shown by the map, 
a site called to this day Herbat Beit Shakkar (the 
ruins of Beit Shakkar), the Hebrew Beth being 
replaced by the Arabic Beit (house), and Zakar 
(Zacharia) having become Shakkar. Excavations 
have just disclosed the mosaic pavement of a church 
about twelve metres long, which the foundation 
stones in situ show was a domed structure as 
required by the map, and which is in contrast to 
its representations of many other structures which 
have gable roofs. Part only of this mosaic has so 
far been uncovered, bnt this part has an inscription 
bearing the names Zacharias and John. The loca- 
tion is to the right of the road from Jerusalem to 
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Hebron, twenty kilometres from the former and 
sixteen from the latter, and is just before the road 
descends to Ain Harrub, whose waters Pontius 
Pilate brought into Jerusalem. ‘This discovery is 
likely to arouse considerable interest among 
archeologists.—Jllustrated London News. 


Ways of Married Couples 


Much in way of sad complaint has been written 
on the unloving ways of the Married Couple. 
And now I wish to vary the monotony with a 
small protest against too much loving on the part 
of the married—in public. Love between a man 
and a woman being the one strictly personal thing 
in the universe, it seems meet that its gentle mani- 
festations should not be accompanied by a brass 
band. The Unmarried Couple, I will admit, are 
often put to severe straits and there may be good 
excuse for two sitting in public on a chair that was 
built for one. Reuben and Mollie have to express 
their love in public or not at all, so when I find 
them nestling in the park, or by the grassy road- 
side, or on the sofa in the dimly lighted parlor, I 
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CASTING PEARLS’’ 


MARYLEBONE BUMBLE (to Mr. C-rn-gie) 
““Go away, my good fellow. We don’t want no books ‘ere.’ 


[Marylebone is not going to allow itseif to be bribed, even by 
Mr. Carnegie, to encourage reading within its borders, and so 
it has declined that gentleman's offer of 4 30,000 for the provision 
of free libraries.—Westminster Gazette.]|—London Punch. 





inwardly say, ‘‘ God bless you,’’ look the other 
way, and earnestly study the stars. But what 
must we say of Mr. and Mrs. Smith, who lovey- 
dovey on the housetops? We know they are 
married and this is seeming proof that they prefer 
the society of each other to all the world, so it seems 
superfluous for Mr. Smith to softly pull his wife’s 
ears and say, ketchy, ketchy, ketchy, on the 
veranda when company has been invited. But 
really I do not think Mr. Smith errs in this matter 
as much as the lady—she is the one who says at 
the dinner table, ‘*‘ My ownest-own, is oo feelin’ 





bad all over? poor little oofty-goofty!’’ They 
have little jokes seem themselves, sly whisperings 
and ‘‘ you knows ’”’ that mystify and put at unrest 
all the onlookers in Venice. 

I cannot fully agree with a cynical friend who 
declares that the Married Couple who caress on 
street corners fight in private. My opinion is that 
there being conjugal misfits on every hand, this 
couple is simply bound to advertise to the world 
that their experience is a success. Not being quite 
sure of it, they mutually agree to work the amatory 
wig-wag while the world looks on. 

I will admit that love in the abstract is very 
beautiful, but the concrete article, exemplified, is 
a thing I will go miles to avoid. 

‘* Conscious weakness takes strong attitudes,’’ 
says Delsarte. It seems to me that if I loved a 
woman very much, and between us there was an 
absolute understanding, it would not be necessary 
to reassure each other at the opera.— The Philistine. 


Britain’s needless Burdens 


In viewing the immediate future of Britain 
without misgiving, as far as maintaining her 
present trade is concerned, I count upon the in- 
herent qualities and capabilities of our race, 
which, lulled to drowsy inactivity by prosperity 
under highly favorable conditions, are bound to 
be again aroused by adversity, more or less severe, 
under strong competition. There is such wide 
scope for improvement that the most despondent 
may be encouraged; nor does the reform imply 
want or suffering, or less desirable conditions of 
life for either employer or employed. Far other- 
wise. That the drink bill of this country, now 
reaching the incredible figure of £ 160,000,000, 
should be cut in half, or only a quarter or less of 
it left, or better still, if only 420,000,000 were 
left, implies not the degradation but elevation of 
the people. That the sums risked by both masters 
and workingmen in gambling, and the greater in- 
jury wrought in the waste of their time and 
thoughts, should become evils of the past, would 
improve the poor slaves of this habit. That they 
should smoke less would not render life less happy 
nor health less robust. There are now spent upon 
tobacco per year £32,000,000; better if half or 
more were saved. And so with many of the rude 
sports; better if these were abandoned. From 
these evils the Continent and America are com- 
paratively, and in some cases almost entirely, free. 
—From Mr. Carnegie’s Rectorial address at St. 
Andrew’s University, Edinburgh. 


Sundays in New York 
New Yorkers work hard, but they do not deny 


themselves everything for money. As a rule they 
act on the principle that life is uncertain, and so 
they seem to mix their pleasure with their money- 
making as they go along. In the winter season 
the Sunday evening dinner party is quite a feature 
of social life, followed often by the impromptu 
dance, or the ‘‘ quiet game’’ at cards. Literary 
entertainments, lectures, ‘‘sacred’’ concerts, both 
public and private, go to make up the way in which 
a considerable number of New York people spend 
their Sabbath evenings. During the heated term, 
from June to the end of September, excursions by 
water to the numerous ‘‘ groves’’ and pic-nic resorts 
along the shores of Long Island Sound, New Jer- 
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What! You, only 18 years old, to marry an old man like that BARBER—Hair's gettin’ a bit thin on top. Have you tried 
banker and spend the rest of your life with him ! our hair restorer ? 
Oh, no! Only the rest of his life!—Fliegende Blaetter. CuSTOMER (facetiously)—Oh, no, it's not that. It’s worry. 


—London Pick-me-up. 


NO LONGER AN EMERGENCY 


FATHER KNICKERBOCKER—Back out of here and give me a chance to scrub up.—New York Times. 
































sey, down the bay, or up the Hudson, take thous- 
ands of pleasure-seekers out of the city. Many 
who do not leave the city enjoy themselves in the 
parks. Central Park, covering an area of 862 
acres of lake and wood, and with superb roads, 
made easy of access from all parts of the city by 
the numerous car lines with their transfer systems, 
attracts large numbers. The streets and avenues 
leading to it are often almost impassable by reason 
of the continuous stream of cyclists who spend 
Sunday awheel. In theevening the ‘‘ roof-garden”’ 

concerts draw large crowds. These roof-gardens 
are open-air theatres, and are used on week nights 
in the summer season instead of the interiors of the 
theatres, on the roofs of which they are constructed. 
They are open at the sides, roofed over, brilliantly 
illuminated by variegated electric lights, and pro- 
fusely decorated with palms, growing shrubs, and 
trailing vines. Elevators carry the audience up 
and down, and the singing amid such compara- 














the illustrations attain a high standard of excellence. 
The weekly literary reviews in some of them are 
among the finest to be found in the pages of any 
paper or magazine in the world. With its enor- 
mous circulation the Sunday newspaper too often 
proves more attractive than the sermon, and con- 
tributes as much as anything else to keep the 
people from attending church.—John W. Clark, in 
The Sunday at Home. 


Henty and His Books 


George A. Henty had long ceased to be a young 
man. For thirty years he had turned out from two 
to four books a year, which made him almost the 
only author of romance both known and liked by 
boys between ten and fifteen. He filled a wider 
ogee than either Mayne Reid or Oliver Optic did 

r the boys of thirty years ago. The stories of 
the one are what might be called geographical ad- 
























































“Suppose we play at street car accidents, and let 
Punchine!io be a man caught on the track." 





tively cool and pleasant surroundings proves an 
irresistible attraction to many who are unable to 
exchange the heated streets of the city for the sea- 


side resorts. The managers of these roof-gardens 
provide what they call a ‘‘sacred concert’? for 
Sunday evening which, with the excursions men- 
tioned above, are patronised by many members of 
the churches as well as by those who make no pro- 
fession of religion. 

The absence of any considerable public senti- 
ment in favor of Sabbath-keeping is largely due to 
the comparatively small number of religious people. 
There are many splendid men and women in the 
churches, yet even amongst them there is no pro- 
nounced sentiment against Sunday travelling, to 
the same degree that obtains in English cities. 
The street cars passing the churches, carry a large 
proportion of the attendants to and from service. 

One powerful factor which tells against church 
attendance is the Sunday newspaper. All the 
leading dailies publish a Sunday edition. Often, 
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‘There is no danger, you see; the car just knocks 
him over and passes above him without hurting him.”’ 








venture, and those of the other took boy life in all 
its various forms. Henty was almost the first suc- 
cessfully to use battle, murder, and sudden death on 
a scale almost as voluminous as that of Dumas, 
whose methods he resembled far more closely than 
the superficial observer would imagine, to pour out 
an unceasing series of boys’ books. 

He had had an unusual training. Like Mayne 
Reid, he had been a traveler and special corres- 
pondent. Like Defoe, he wasa journalist. Noone 
would compare his somewhat mechanical capacity 
for description with Defoe, but he had a surprising 
capacity for incident. His books teem with 
invention. He had had his training in the field. 
He served in the Crimea in what we should call 
the commissary. He was a Cambridge man with 
some education. He had worked for nearly twenty 
years as a special correspondent and saw many 
wars before he began what proved to be his life- 
work, 

Anyone who imagines his work was done care- 
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lessly makes a serious mistake. The atmosphere 
is wrong, being indeed of an unformed and gory text- 
ure. He had the least possible power of making his 
heroes other than nineteenth century boys of the 
same self-reliant, careless, headlong sort whom he 
had seen in the trenches before Sebastopol, but he 
worked up his surroundings with care. Where he 
was dealing with a subject which had been defi- 
nitely mapped, docketed, and described, like the 
Peninsular War, he will often be for pages to- 
gether accuracy itself. In none of his books is 
there an absence of a desire to give his story some 
historical color.—Philadelphia Press. 


A Bear Story 


In August, 1896, James B. Holmes, of Pasadena, 
California, was chatting with a hunting guide up 
among the Coast Range Mountains, in Kern 
County, in San Joaquin Valley, California. As 









































“* This is very funny; let's try it again.” 





grizzlies thrust their heads through the thicket 
toward the men. The guide turned pale. 

‘*For heaven’s sake, don’t shoot,’’ he called. 
Mr. Holmes lowered his rifle. 

**Run for the hill! Run for your life!’’ yelled 
the guide. 

Mr. Holmes heard him yell ‘‘run!’’ but did 
not catch the instructions to go for the hill. Near 
the crest of the hill was a clump of trees and Mr. 
Holmes made a rush for them with the idea that he 
might find a hiding place or some place of shelter. 
The bears gave vent to frightful bellowings and 
went bounding over stones and chapparal after 
Mr. Holmes. He afterward said it was the most 
awful moment of his life. He stretched every nerve 
and exerted every muscle. The bellowings of the 
three grizzlies close behind told him there was one 
chance in a million for him to escape alive. 

The bull grizzly bear was nearest. Just as Mr. 
Holmes felt the hot breath of this beast upon his 




















—Le Fournal Amusant, Paris. 








they talked they heard a crackling of twigs behind 
them. ‘‘I believe it’s deer,’’ said Mr. Holmes. 
The guide said ‘‘no.’?’ A moment later the 
crackling became louder. Both men then thought 
surely deer were coming down the mountain side, 
and they leaped to their feet. 

‘* They’re deer, sure; look out,’’ said Holmes, 
softly. 

Both men stepped aside and waited. Mr. 
Holmes had a rifle in his hands, and he and the 
guide stood watching the thicket above them, 
whence thecrackling soundcame. As they looked, 
the gray nose of a grizzly was protruded through 
the foliage, and Mr. Holmes and the guide stepped 
backward while they caught their breath. Mr. 
Holmes is a crack shot, but he had never had 
experience with grizzlies. The nose of the bear 
made a fine mark, and Mr. Holmes raised his rifle 
to blaze away. He was about twenty yards from 
the bear. Just as he was going to fire there was 
more crackling of brush, and two other and larger 





hands, he resolved to do something desperate. He 
wheeled around quickly. The grizzly towered 
above him. He made a last effort to get his gun 
in position, and fired. At that moment he was 
knocked down. The bull bear buried his teeth in 
his right leg just below the hip, tearing open the 
flesh. The pain was well-nigh killing. The 
female came up and made a vicious snap at his 
ribs, but only succeeded in grabbing his coat and 
driving her teeth through the cloth and through a 
asteboard match box, igniting the matches. The 
emale gave an angry roar, shook her head and 
snapped at Mr. Holmes’ face, and he gave his 
head a feeble jerk. It was just in time. He 
heard the teeth snap in his face with a sound like 
that of closing a steel trap. 

Mr. Holmes swooned. He was unconscious for 
three or four minutes, and then, slowly rising, 
reconnoitred the situation. He saw the bears with 
the cub trotting at their feet disappearing in the 
brush. Peeping over the brow of the hill he per- 
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ceived the guide, pale and trembling. When he 
arose the guide sprang to his feet and rushed 
toward him, saying: 

‘* Thank God, sir, you’re alive. It’s the nar- 
rowest squeeze I ever saw. The box of burning 
matches scared the bears off.’’—Henry G. Tinsley 
on ‘‘ Grizzly Bear Lore’’ in Outing. 


General Botha and the Boers 


If, as we believe, both Britons and Boers are 
equally desirous of establishing reciprocal trust, it 
must be evident to all that nothing could more 
materially contribute to the realization of this 
praiseworthy aim than a general and complete 
amnesty, which would sweep away once for all one 
of the most potent causes of estrangement between 
the two sections of the population. Generosity, in 
this case, is not merely the practical conclusion of 
an argument; it is the dictate of national self- 
interest as well. It is also in harmony with 
the cherished traditions of the British people to 
display generosity to a brave and defeated foe. 
And generosity shown to our intrepid comrades 
would carry with it its own reward: it would 
prove excellent policy in the long run—policy to 
the full as beneficial to both sides as it was in the 
case of Canada, whose high-spirited people appre- 
ciated, forgave, and finally forgot.—General Louis 
Botha, in The Contemporary Review. 


Emperor William on Culture 


Be always mindful of the great mission of cul- 
ture, which the God-gifted disciples and votaries 
of art have to fullfil—to raise by their work all 
classes of the people from the bustle of everyday 
life to high artistic ideals, and to cherish and 
strengthen the sense of the beautiful and the noble. 
. . . » You know what a great educational 
influence I ascribe to music and its cultivation. 
It is, above all, to be considered in its influence 
on temperament and on the entire soul-life. Music 
enlightens, elevates, and forms the soul.—The 
Emperor William at the opening of a new Art 
School at Charlottenburg. 


Henry Norman on Russian 
Friendship 


There has been for long in the United States a 
belief that Russia is a genuine, sympathetic friend, 
moved by admiration for the American people and 
their institutions. This has grown up chiefly, I 
suppose, from the apocryphal narratives of the 
readiness of Russia to intervene on the side of right 
during the war of the Rebellion. Therefore, this 
friendship for Russia, which Russia, needless to 
say, has cordially accepted, for who would refuse 
such a gift? But the whole belief is a political 
soap-bubble. It is nothing but a bright film in 
the ether. Russia likes to appear a friend of the 
United States because the effect of that is to post- 
pone any cooperation of England and America in 
world affairs—a contingency which Russia is not 
the only power to fear. But beyond this, she sel- 
dom thinks of the United States, except to admire 
and envy its vast prosperity; among the official 
and reactionary class, to regard its institutions with 
profound disapproval ; to anticipate the time when 





enough cotton will be grown in Turkestan to make 
it safe for her to put a prohibitive tax upon every 
American bale; or to wish that the American bil- 
lionaire would invest a few spare millions in 
government-guaranteed four per cent. bonds of 
Russian railways—and let me add, if I were a 
billionaire I should meet the Russian wish in this 
respect, for there is no better investment at such an 
interest in Europe. Beyond these things, America 
does not exist for Russia, except when a trouble- 
some Secretary of State puts a series of direct ques- 
tions about Manchuria or the Open Door, and 
insists upon answers in writing. In fact, Russia, 
with no ill will at all, thinks about America pre- 
cisely what a great religious autocracy must think 
about a huge secular democracy four thousand 
miles away. The rest is mere flag-wagging, and 
for my own part, when I see an American news- 
paper lauding Russian love for the United States, 
I cannot help asking myself, knowing what I know, 
why that particular newspaper goes out of its way 
todisseminate that particularview.— Henry Norman, 
in All the Russias. 


The Greatest Living Scotsman 


Dr. George MacDonald, who is again reported 
to be in very feeble health, could not have dropped 
his ‘‘ Mac’’ even if he had wished to, as his name 
would still have betrayed his origin. But to think 
of Dr. MacDonald apart from the spirit of Scot- 
land is impossible. Of all the great sons of Cale- 
donia now living he is in every fibre of his being 
the most characteristic of his race. It may betrue 
that his novels are not among the most popular of 
the day, but it is equally true that they represent 
better than any works of our time the genius of the 
Scottish race. They interpret for us as the writ- 
ings of no modern Scot have done the spiritual side 
of the people from whom this seer has sprung, and 
it is a safe prophecy that a later generation will 
accept them as the finest expression of Scottish 
genius. Dr. MacDonald is now in his seventy- 
eighth year; his work is done, and he divides his 
days between his home at Bordighera and Hasle- 
mere. He has been living at the latter place with 
his son since May of this year. Dr. MacDonald is 
not only great as a poet and novelist, but ‘‘ Mark 
Rutherford’s ’’ description of him in another capac- 
ity may be set down as truth: ‘‘ The most ex- 
quisite preacher that ever entered a pulpit.’’ A 
movement was started early last winter to erect a 
monument in his honor at Huntly, Aberdeenshire, 
where he was born, and where he had his first 
church. I have not heard how the project has 
been taken up.—‘*‘ A Window in Fleet Street,’’ 
in Black and White. 


A Cautious Hawker 


An individual with considerably more lung 
power than was agreeable to his hearers was hawk- 
ing fish the other morning in a northern town. 

** Fine fresh herrin’, fower a penny,’’ he roared, 
in a fashion that made the windows rattle. 

A woman approached the barrow and eyed the 
fish with a certain amount of suspicion, which, 
considering the circumstances, was not unnatural. 

‘*Are they fresh ?’’ she demanded, with a sus- 
picious sniff. 

‘*They’re fower a penny, mum,’’ was the 
guarded reply. 

‘* Yes,’’ responded the other, with a touch of 
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sarcasm. ‘‘I think I ’eard you say so. 
they fresh ?’’ 
‘** For aught I know, mum, they is.’’ 
** When wor they cotched ?’’ 
This was too much, and, adopting the sarcastic 
style of his questioner, the hawker replied : 
‘*Can’t say for sartain, mum. I applied for the 
birth an’ death stiffcate of every fish on the barrer, 


But are 





WHAT A QUESTION! 














SHE.—I am curious to know what you would do if I were to die. 
HE.—Do! Why, I should bury you, of course. 
—La Caricature, Paris. 


but at fower a penny it simply couldn’t be done! 
’Ere y’are! Fower a penny herrin.’’’—London 
Tit- Bits. 


A Problem of the Future 


Carnegie is the great bestower of libraries, and 
the fact that his money can create many libraries 
that contain all the books ever written that are 
worth while, leads one to wonder whether private 
fortunes of the future will be commensurate to the 
bestowal of any complete library anywhere, for the 
mind is appalled by what we may come to in a 
thousand years in the way of books. The art of 
printing is older than that, but its active employ- 
ment extends over no more than about 150 years. 
In that time millions of books have been printed, 
and from the present rate of progress the speed of 
printing will be accelerated rather than diminished. 
What are we to come to in the way of books? In 
present conditions, one may read all the classics 
and other books worth while during the course of 
a lifetime. In avery short time this will be utterly 
impossible. So much of the wisdom of mankind 
has been invested in books that it takes a lifetime 
to know it as it is written, but what will be the 
result when the number of books is increased by 
many millions? As it is now, the files of the 
average daily newspaper amount to a dozen huge 





quarto volumes per year. What would you do 
with a thousand such years of accumulation ? The 
fact is, that in the years to come, the mass of liter- 
ature will become so great that no man within the 
period of a lifetime will be able to do more than 
penetrate its edges. Therefore the literary bene- 
factor of the future will be he who is a condenser 
and an indexer. The future has a problem in the 
way of books that we seldom consider, but which 
nevertheless will be a problem to the future.—T he 
St. Louis Censor. 


An English View of the “ Mistress 
and Maid” Question 


The very word ‘‘ service’’ has become to a cer- 
tain set a bugbear; the title of ‘‘ maid’’ a shame 
and a reproach. The daughters of our poorer 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
(A “kind caricature’ in the London Sketch.) 


classes are very ‘‘superior’’ indeed; spoiled by 
the cheap veneer of education, lifted from their 
simplicity and natural gentlehood, not into an 
atmosphere of good breeding, as they fondly sup- 
pose, but to a region of vulgar pretence, non- 


existent half a century ago. ‘‘ Liberty, frater- 
nity, equality’’ is their cry; liberty—to knock 
about as they please of an evening, unguarded, 
unrespected, and uncared for; fraternity—in all a 
mistress’s ‘‘smarter’’ pursuits and none of her 
higher culture or deeper thought; equality— 
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which, being translated, stands for ‘‘I’m as g' 

as you are; yes, and a great deal better.’’ 
comfortable home is now of small account beside 
the ‘‘ freedom’’ which has become a watchword 
with our lower classes. As if any such thing as 
freedom were possible in this world of ours! The 
idea of freedom is a delusion, a will-o’-the-wisp, 
leading many a poor soul into the quagmire of 
failure and despair. None of us are free, from the 
king on the throne or the judge on the bench to 
the factory girl who considers herself independent 
because, after slaving all day under the worst pos- 
sible conditions, she is at liberty, if not too utterly 
worn out, to spend her evening as she may devise. 
It is amazing that any sane person can prefer such 
a life—the life of a veritable slave, to whom no 
consideration is, or can be, shown—to that of a 
maid-servant in a well-ordered and comfortable 
household ; yet I am told that year by year more 
of our girls do so prefer it. The actual wages are 
higher; but they must be lived upon. There can 
be little hope of good nursing in sickness, or doc- 
tors’ bills arranged for, or—since a large factory is 
necessarily a machine and cannot be clogged by 
the ailment of an individual—of consideration 
shown in time of ill-health or trouble. All day 
long the factory girl, a spoke in the huge wheel, 
revolves with it; at night she is free to live (or 
die) as she pleases, and, when her strength fails, 
she is cast out, replaced, and forgotten. Where 
there is no personality there can be no sympathy ; 
absurd to blame the machine for that. But free- 
dom—dear, dearme! In spite of these self-evident 
facts, however, the tendency nowadays is so to hate 
** service’ that any post, any lot, appears prefer- 
able to it, while the contempt in which a ‘‘ young 
lady ’’ of the workroom or factory now holds the 
‘* mere servant’’ is a thing to see and to admire. 
Yet, of necessity, and because of her surroundings, 
the maid is equal to the former, superior to the 
latter, both in manner and in education. At least 
she ought to be.—The Gentlewoman. 


Seeing the Pictures 


Mrs. Devoe (whispering)—Don’t stand in 
front of the other people, Georgie ; it’s very rude. 

GEORGIE (aged ten)—Well, what makes them 
stand so far away from the pictures? I can’t see 
through them / 

Mrs. Devoe—S-sh! 
the snow-storm. 

Georcie (critically)—Huh! who ever heard of 
sheep being left out in a blizzard like that. 
They’d die. What’s the matter with the man? 
Why doesn’t he put them in the stable ? 

Mrs. Devok (speciously)—I suppose he’s over- 
come with the cold. Take your hands out of 
your pockets, dear. (Gives him catalogue.) 
Here, hold the book. 

GEORGIE (consulting the catalogue)—‘‘ 1750: 
Moonlight.’’ What’s ‘‘ 1750’’ ? the price ? 

Mrs. Devoe (absently)—No, dear; that’s the 
year—moonlight in 1750. See the fruit piece! 

GeorGIE (reflectively)—I couldn’t let the fruit 
stay there long enough to paint it; could you, 
mother? And look at the glass full of wine! 
Wine wouldn’t be long in a glass at our house. 
Why didn’t the artist drink it ? 

Mrs. Devoe—Probably he didn’t drink. 

Georcig—That’s funny! Maybe the wine was 
poor. It must be that, because the label’s turned 


See the pretty sheep in 





away. (Referring to another canvas.) ‘‘ Sun- 
set at the Brook.’’ See the cows drinking. And, 
my! what a red-hot sunset! I’ll bet if a bull was 
there he’d chase it. (A moment later.) Say, 
mother, why are all those people sitting down 
around the centre of the next room? Are they 
tired ? 

Mrs. Devoz—There are so many large paint- 
ings in there, dear; it’s quite proper to look at 
large pictures from a distance. 

Georcie (still curious)\—And why have they 
steam heat right against the backs of the seats ? 

Mrs. Devoe (still patient)—To keep the peo- 
ple from sitting there too long. 

GeorcigE—They ought to have a policeman to 
keep them moving on. 

Mrs. Devozr—What a bright, happy face that 
newsboy has! 

Georcie (derisively)—Huh! you never saw a 
newsboy with such a clean face in your life! I’m 
tired; let’s go home. 

Mrs. Devoe—Not yet, dear; it wouldn’t look 
well; we’ve been here only fifteen minutes. 

GeorGIE (impatiently)—Why do we have to 
pay to come in here, anyway? Who gets the 
money ? 

Mrs. Devoe—It’s divided among the artists. 
We'll go into the next room now. 

GeorGieE (suddenly discovering Indian study at 
the further end of gallery, enthusiastically) —Look, 
mother, look! Injuns! Come on! (Temporary 
Separation of mother and son.)—Roy Melbourne 
Chalmers, in The Smart Set. 


Sir Henry Stanley on African Men 


In The Fortnightly Review for November Sir 
Henry M. Stanley, the famous African explorer, 
gives a brief review of the marvellous changes 
that have come to Africa within the last twenty- 
five years, and glances at the still prodigious 
array of problems yet presenting themselves. 

‘* Between the vast Sahara Desert and the white 
man’s land Capeward,’’ he says, ‘‘there lies an 
area which might be subdivided into about 114 
squares of territory of the size of the State of New 
York, and each of these squares offers profitable 
fields for original research. 

‘* What numberless opportunities are here found 
for ethnologists and anthropologists! Tribes un- 
counted from the pigmy of the Ituri, the cannibal 
of the Aruwimi, the ichthyophagous Wenya, the 
troglydyte of Katanga, the undersized Watwa, up 
by many degrees to the advanced races of Uganda 
and Monbuttu! Representatives of natural man 
from the earliest prehistoric period down to the 
present may be found here. ‘There are manikins 
and unusually tall peoples, types of exceeding 
variety, coal-black and several shades of brown, 
coppery and fawn-yellow, woolly and frizzy-haired, 
but it would be tedious to enumerate the many 
varieties offered for study. ‘The countless differ- 
ences in the somatic character of African tribes 
suggest that as much blending and amalgamation 
of races has taken place on the Dark Continent as 
in the others. 

‘* The sociological character of African man is of 
great interest. It has not yet been treated scientifi- 
cally. Travellers have confined themselves mainly 
to such novelties as they happened to meet. An- 
thropophagy is extensively practised by some of 
the tribes near the equator, and it would be well 
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to know why the practice is more general there 
than elsewhere. Another curious thing to know 
is, whether stature is influenced by environment, 
climate, or diet. The tallest men I found lived in 
high altitudes, from 5,000 feet above sea-level and 
upward; the sturdiest, from 3,000 feet to 5,000 
feet; the shortest, excepting the pigmies, from sea- 
level to 3,000 feet. It deserves study, as well, as 
to what effect the different diets of tribes have on 
their physical systems. Some live on wild berries 
and fungi, ground vermin, others on fish, others 
wholly on milk, or on meat, or grain, or solely on 
vegetables; and I was often tempted to pursue the 

uestion as to whether such specific foods affected 
the strength or intelligence of tribes who thus 
limited themselves to one kind of food.’’ 


Had Heard Him Preach 


A hard-featured man, dressed in a new suit of 
very cheap black, called at the house of a well- 
known clergyman, and upon giving his name was 
invited to take a seat in the gentleman’s study. 

‘*T have a few days to spend in town,”’ said the 
visitor, ‘‘ and I did not want to leave without 
calling and paying my respects to you. I have 
heard you preach many a time.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the parson, beginning to take an 
interest in the visitor. ; 

‘*T like your preaching, and though I do not 
belong to your church, yet I must say you preach 
the best sermon I ever heard.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said the parson. 

‘*There are so very few good preachers now, 
very few in whose uprightness we can place trust, 
that when we meet one of the right kind we like 
to express our appreciation.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ the good man repeated, and as the bell 
tinkled he rose and said, ‘‘ Come, my friend, and 
take some lunch with me.”’ 

The visitor was only too happy, and, seated at 
the table, began to eat with an avidity that attracted 
his host’s attention. 

** You say that you have heard me preach many 
a time,’’ remarked the minister. 

‘« Oh, yes,’’ the man replied, conveying an ample 
allowance of mashed potatoes into his mouth. 

‘*T don’t ever remember seeing you at my 
church. I suppose you have heard me in the 
country ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the visitor, helping himself to beans; 
‘* not in the country.”’ 

‘Certainly not in town?”’ 

‘Well, sorter yes and sorter not. You know 
you preached at the prison for some time. I was 
there for stealing a horse and cart, and finished 
my time to-day. I'll thank you forthe bread.’’— 
London Tit-Bits. 


Sir G. ParKer’s view of British 


Party Leaders 


The Leader of the English parties should have a 
dignified, or at least a sufficing presence. Little 
men, of modest physical aspect, have often led 
armies, from the days of Alexander, the son of 
Philip, to those of Lord Roberts of Candahar; 
but he who would sway the House of Commons, 
with its contingent of athletes and sportsmen, had 
best be tall and straight. He should bea ‘‘ gentle- 
man,’’ of course, a member of that territorial 
aristocracy which has virtually ruled Britain, with 
much assistance from the moneyed merchant 


classes, since the Revolution of 1689. And he 


should preferably have a tincture of scholarship 
and cultivated knowledge.—Sir Gilbert Parker on 
‘*Mr. Balfour and His Opportunities.’’ 


A Great Representative Figure 


I can think of no one more properly representative 
of the later phases of our national literary life 
than Mr. Howells. 

It is not as being necessarily the greatest genius 
of his tinie that Mr. Howells is entitled to this 
distinction. Neither Irving nor Lowell was ex- 
actly the greatest genius of his time. Measure- 
ments of genius are misleading and dangerous; 
only in cases of immense preéminence can we be 
= sure of our reckonings. But putting such 

angerous questions aside, Mr. Howells, like 
Irving and Lowell, is for other reasons more a 
representative man than any of his contempora- 
ries. For one thing, he is more a master in his 
profession than anybody else: he understands the 
whole range of letters more thoroughly. Irving 
and Lowell were also masters of easy power in a 
broad range of letters, but I am not sure that Mr. 
Howells does not surpass them. Not merely fic- 
tion is his field, the natural and necessary mode 
of expression of our day, but poetry, criticism, 
essay, drama, as well. Like Goldsmith, there are 





THAT SHY LITTLE GIRL 


Now, if that little girl was not so shy, they would be already 
engaged.—L' Assiette du Beurre, Paris. 








few veins that he has not worked, and wherever 
he has worked he has brought forth gold. 

But further also, Mr. Howells is representative 
of his time; he is entirely in the spirit of it. It is 
true that of late years, everyone sees that the spirit 
of the time, so far as letters is concerned, is 
changing; but however that may be, the last 
third of the century will historically be the time of 
the influence of realism in fiction and the drama, 
a movement in which Mr. Howells was our chief 
leader. And however technical principles of real- 
ism may have changed or may be changing, there 
can be little doubt that the increased seriousness 
which it brought, the more pervading conscious- 
ness of the necessary close relation between litera- 
ture and life, the feeling that literature should in 
some measure and with varying means interpret 
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life, this, the necessary feeling of the realist, will 
not pass away as readily as the formulas of local 
color and states of soul. And in that respect, too, 
Mr. Howells is a great representative figure.— 
Edward E. Hale, Jr., in The Dial. 


M. Paul Bourget’s Study 


The delicious Fauburg Saint-Germain possesses, 
among its many delightful nooks and corners, one 
which may be regarded as the prototype of that 
aristocratic quarter. It is a spot bounded by those 
calm and isolated streets looking towards the 
solitary Boulevard des Invalides, in which we find 
low walls, large and profound gardens, the solemn 
cour d’honneur, with the big gate standing open ; 
the antique shaped coupé waiting by, and the 
majestic concierge ; or little low houses, isolated 
in the midst of verdure, all suggestive of the same 











ForEIGN GuEsT: I not spik ze English goot. 

HoRSEY FRIEND: You'll soon pick it up staying with me. 
Sure to jib a bit at first, but it'll be all right when you get into 
your stride.—Redrawn from London Sketch. 





tranquil simplicity and of the deep calm of a per- 
fect retreat, dear to the heart of the savant, the 
artist, or the religious. And in very truth, is it 
not in this secluded spot that three of the most 
enlightened minds of our epoch sought refuge and 
repose? Namely, M. Francois Coppée, who lived 
in the Rue Oudinot; M. J. K. Huysmans, who, 
since he was driven from his retreat in Ligugé, 
has lived in the Rue de Monsieur; and, finally, 
M. Paul Bourget, who, at one time, dwelt in the 
same street, near to his friend Barbey d’ Aurevilly, 
though he has since moved a few feet further off, 
into the wide and solitary Rue Barbet de Jouy. 
Who could imagine a more delicious or more 
appropriate retreat than that now occupied by the 
author of Mensonges? ‘The aristocratic neighbor- 
hood, the convents close by, the large garden 
spreading backward, the calm and silent house, 





almost provincial in its tranquility ; in all this do 
we not see a fitting residence for one who, in the 
midst of such surroundings, paints a René Vincy 
or a blue ‘‘ Duchesse,’’ whose proud and highly 
strung souls seem, as it were, meurtries par la 
vie? For the worldly and brilliant Paul Bourget, 
imagined by so many, does not exist in reality. 
The author of the Disciple is to-day more than 
ever the earnest and conscientious worker who 
neither abuses of a decoration or of a toilette, and 
who is content to throw upon /a haute société the 
observant look of a Balzac. In this distant 
retreat, surrounded by his engravings and by his 
cherished books, he lives for a_ considerable 
portion of the day, working without stopping, 
never ceasing to correct and efface by turns. In 
all he does, there is a perfection of décor in which 
it would seem as if art sought, above all, harmony 
and good taste without overwhelming luxury. 
One might, if one would, imagine a more sumptu- 
ous study, better filled with bibelots d’art, and 
more artistic; but one could not imagine one 
more simple, more exquisite, or more in keeping 
with the temperament of this great master. The 
heavy carpets and the sumptuous portiéres give an 
intimate and homely air, which 1s intensified by 
the vitraux, through which only a half-light can 
enter. On the massive work-table, which leans 
geen a closed book-case, are manuscripts, notes 
of various travels, and printed proof-sheets. 
Above the chimney-piece hangs one of those pic- 
tures of the Italian master so well described by the 
author of the ‘Disciple, and close by are deep arm- 
chairs inviting to fruitful meditations. None, or 
hardly any dzbelots. But, everywhere about, lie 
photographs of friends or relations, which give an 
air of family life to the place, and stamp it with a 
special mark, and make of this cabinet de travail 
a something quite unique in Paris, and in which 
we discern neither the austére décor of an 
académicien, nor, as has been falsely said, some- 
thing of the boudoir of une petite maitresse.—M. 
Jules Bertant, in The Paris World. 


The Reversion to Toryism 


‘The Reversion to Toryism”’ is the title of a 
striking article in The Fortnightly Review from 
‘*a Dissident Unionist,’’ that is, from one of the 
group of former Liberals supporting Mr. Balfour’s 
government who have been unable to accept the 
Education Bill. The writer condemns the Edu- 
cation Bill, but condemns still more the unwise 
and tactless policy that unnecessarily, in his opinion, 
dragged so bitterly controversial a question into 
party politics. On the whole, the writer contends, 
the present conditions point to the fact that the 
Liberal-Unionist section of the present Government 
majority has lost its influence. ‘‘The composi- 
tion of the Cabinet, the failure to force army re- 
form against caste obstruction, even the inability 
to face the only possible solution of the social 
problems in Ireland—the total abolition of dual 
ownership—all this means the Reversion to 
Toryism. The Education Bill has carried the 

rocess to a point at which the situation becomes 
intolerable to Liberal-Unionists. ‘Their Liberalism 
bears no more upon Imperial administration and 
domestic measures than if it did not exist and had 
never existed.’? ‘‘ What is the alternative ?’’ 
asks the ‘‘ Dissident Liberal’’ who writes, and 
frankly admits that in his opinion a period of 
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opposition would be for the benefit of the Unionist 
party and therefore for the country. He is at the 
same time so little in general harmony with the 
Liberal party that he finds consolation in the 
reflection that ‘‘ no Liberal government that could 
follow the present administration would be likely 
to last very long or have the power of inflicting 
any deep mischief upon Imperial interests while it 
did last.’’ 


The Brightest Old Country of All 


Ain’t it a mighty good country—spite of its 
troubles an’ all, 
From the red o’ the blooms in the Maytime to the 
crimsonin’ fruits o’ the Fall ! 
Then ho, for a song 
As we’re trudgin’ along— 
For the brightest old country of all! 


Ain’t it a mighty good country—answerin’ quick 
to your call, 
From the fields that are heavy with harvest to the 
clustering vines on the wall ! 
Then ho, for a song 
All the bright way along— 
For the brightest old country of all ! 


Ain’t it a mighty good country—from cottage to 
garlanded hall, 
With room in the hills an’ the valleys for the 
hearts and the homes of us all ! 
Then it’s ho, for a song 
All the glad way along— 
For the brightest old country of all ! 
—Frank L. Stanton, in The Atlanta Constitution. 


A Coming Book 


One of the great books of our new century will 
be some day written on the selection of men, the 
screening of human life through the actions of man, 
and the operation of the institutions men have 
built up. It will be a survey of the stream of 
social history, its whirls and eddies, rapids and 
still waters; and the effect of each and all of its 
conditions on the heredity of men. The survival 
of the fit and the unfit in all degrees and conditions 
will be its subject matter. This book will be 
written, not roughly and hastily, like the present 
fragmentary essay. Still less will it be a brilliant 
effort of some analytical imagination. It will set 
down soberly and statistically the array of facts 
which as yet no one possesses, and the new Darwin, 
whose work it shall be, must, like his predecessor, 
spend twenty-five years in the gathering of ‘‘ all 
facts that can possibly bear on the question.’’ 
When such a book is written we shall know forthe 
first time the real significance of war.—David Starr 
Jordan, in The Blood of the Nation. 


Power of a Poem 


Will Carleton, whose new volume of poems, 
Songs of Two Centuries, has just issued from 
the Harper press, tells the following incident 
which occurred in a hotel some years ago. Mr. 
Carleton asked for his bill. ‘‘ There is no charge 
to you, Mr. Carleton,’’ said the proprietor. The 
author naturally inquired the reason for such 





unusual treatment, and asked again for his bill, 
but was again refused. ‘‘ But,’’ protested Mr. 
Carleton, ‘‘I don’t know you.’’ ‘‘ Mr. Carle- 
ton,’’ said the landlord, ‘‘ some years ago my 
wife and I had serious differences, and we finally 
decided to separate. We had been married a 
good many years. I sent for a lawyer and he 
drew up an agreement about our property and 
how it would be divided. Just about that time I 
read your poems, ‘ Betsy and I Are Out,’ and 
‘ How Betsy and I Made Up.’ I was struck hard 
by the poems, and I took them to my wife and 
read them to her. She cried, and—well, we’ve 
been together ever since, and there’ll never be a 
bill for you in this house, Mr. Carleton.’’ 


Rose’s Life of Napoleon 


The chapter on Napoleon at St. Helena—a 
weak challenge to Lord Rosebery—is a blemish 
on a very valuable work. Mr. Rose has not the 
imagination to perceive the nature of the conduct 
of the British Government, and the position and 


HOW TO GET CREDIT 


Tell me how I can get credit, old chap. 
Credit! Do you mean to tell me you have never been in debt 
yet!—L' Assiette du Beurre. 


the sufferings of its august victim; he keeps back 
important facts that o :ght to have been disclosed ; 
his narrative is ignoble, and unworthy of his pen. 
The detention of Napoleon was fully justified : 
but that he should have been kept in shameful 
bondage ; that the arts of the inquisitor and the 
spy should have been employed against him; that 
he should have been subjected to a series of petty 
insults, is a most unhappy passage in the annals 
of England. And what must have been the agony 
of the Prometheus chained to his rock, denied 
hope, sympathy, and even a gaoler’s kindness ? 
Mr. Rose lets alone the characteristic letters of 
Bathurst, specimens of execrable vulgarity, and 
vile heartlessness; he might have left Sir Hudson 
Lowe in his unhonored grave ; even his colleagues 
and our ministers were ashamed of their tool. 
But Napoleon at St. Helena retained the fascina- 
tion of genius; the few visitors he admitted were 
enthralled by his spell; he was supreme at Long- 
wood, as he was supreme at the Tuileries. Nor 
did his family forget their benefactor and head ; 
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the bickerings and jealousies of grandeur had 
passed away and were replaced by the affection 
Napoleon inspired; Madame Mére and Catherine 
of Wurtemberg were noble-minded women; _his- 
tory drops scornfully a veil on Marie Louise. 
Much as I regret that Mr. Rose has written this 
chapter, and though I have indicated what I have 
thought faulty in his book, this, I repeat, is the 
best biography of Napoleon we possess in our 
tongue.—Judge O’Connor Morris on Rose’s Life 
of Napoleon, in The New Liberal Review. 


The Conquest of the Air 


Can an airship accident ending in a fatal calam- 
ity be said to have contributed anything to the 
world’s abiding history? One such melancholy 
event we had in the past October; but man’s 
ambition to invade the dominions of the air seems 
destined at all times to have its victims, and even 
the far-off and fabulous days of classic antiquity 
recount to us the story of such sacrifices. Within 
our own times, indeed, we do seem to be on the 
verge of discovering some law or force or princi- 
ple by means of which man is to imitate the The- 
ban eagle and to sail ‘‘ with supreme dominion 
through the azure fields of air.’’ That is about all 
that can be said thus far, but that much at least 
may be said ; our scientific aeronauts do appear to 
have come within touch of a new principle. This 
latest accident, however, tells nothing for or 
against. It was a calamity, but so far as I can 
see it adds nothing even in the way of warning to 
what the world already knew.—Justin McCarthy, 
in Black and White. 


Nature’s Way 


As I went down the road, the lamplighter passed 


me with a ‘‘ Good evening !’’ The sun had not 
ee set, but it was a mile and more to the lamp- 
ighter’s boundary lamp, and he was not the man 
to let the night catch him unawares. I turned to 
watch him striding down the Surrey road whose 
quiet friendliness the automobiles had wholly 
spoiled. I watched his swinging figure with the 
pole balanced on his shoulder, and the spot of fire 
that crowned it gleaming like a star. 

Then I went on my way to seek old Jonathan. 
As I surmised, he was not leaning on the gate, 
with his old face—kindly, lined, battered—gazing 
on the road. Yet Jonathan was a man of routine. 
For years you may have seen him leaning on that 
gate on a Sunday afternoon brooding, re-thinking 
a few deep thoughts. A slow talker, a slow reader 
(a book a year was his average), Jonathan liked 
not new-fangled things. But I knew where to find 
him, beyond the meadow, at an older gate. We 
nodded and smoked in silence. 

Presently he took his pipe from his mouth and 
pointed the stem at a planet that blazed beside the 
crescent moon. ‘‘ Jupiter! I think.’’ He nodded, 
then said in his slow way: ‘‘I read in my paper 
to-day that Jupiter is one of the great scavengers 
of the heavens. He draws wandering bodies, 
meteors and the like, into himself. Yet he doesn’t 
change. They become part of him, yet he goes 
on: the same a million years ago, the same a mil- 
lion years hence.’’ Jonathan pursued the subject, 
but I refrain from reporting his exegesis. 

We smoked in silence while night came up. 





Presently I said: ‘‘ You’ve forsaken the gate by 
the road.’’ ‘* That’s so,’’ he answered. ‘‘I’m 
too old to get used to motor cars, letting Hell loose 
on the country roads on the Sabbath. They’re 
the devil’s furniture, and I pray God He’ll break 
it up in His good time. All things are made plain 
and simple if only we copy the Lord’s patience. 
Do you see that?’’ Again he removed his pipe 
from his mouth, and pointed the stem to a sort of 
gully that ran through the meadow at our feet. 
** You just climb down and look atit.’’ I obeyed, 
knowing that Jonathan would never waste words 
on the description of a thing that could be seen 
with the eyes. In the glimmering light I picked 
my way through this gully, following it till the 
bed pierced through an arch at the end of the 
meadow. The bed and sides of the gully were 
overgrown with grass, plants, and shrubs. For 
many years Nature had worked her will there. 
Jonathan was communicative when I returned to 
him. ‘‘ Before they built the railways,’’ he said, 
‘*a tramway run through that gully taking the 
stone from the quarries up to London. They built 
London Bridge with that stone. Look at the tram- 
way cutting now. The old earth has covered all 
up. Man cannot always be fighting against 
Nature’s way, and when he gives up fighting she 
just takes things back to herself. Jupiter calls in 
the meteors when they’ve had their run; the old 
Earth, if you give her time, covers up man’s in- 
ventions in her old brown body. And you and 
me—I’m old.’’ 

Again there was a passage of eloquent silence. 
Again he removed his pipe from his mouth, but 
this time he did not point anywhere with the stem. 
‘*For you and me,’’ he began again. Then he 
paused, and said suddenly, ‘‘Do you read the 
Book of Deuteronomy ?’’ ‘‘ Er—not regularly,’’ 
I muttered. He removed his hat, and in the clear 
moonlight his ancient face shone with the prophetic 
glow. ‘‘In the Book of Deuteronomy,’’ he said, 
“chapter 33, verse 27, it is written, ‘ The eternal 
God 1s thy refuge, and underneath are the ever- 
lasting arms.’”’ 

As I went up the homeward road the lamp- 
lighter passed me. His ow was balanced on his 
shoulder, and the spot of fire on the top gleamed 
like a star.—The Academy of Literature. 


About Snobs 


The true snobs are not merely those who kow- 
tow to the highborn or rich of this world because 
of their position and wealth, but they include those 
who denounce and affect to despise them merely 
on account of these advantages. While one snob 
reverences and copies any fool because he is a lord, 
another may call every lord afool. Snohbish flat- 
tery, snobbish envy—it is hard sometimes to say 
which is baser; nor is either confined to lands 
where an aristocracy flourishes. Bureaucracy has 
its snobbishness, all the more acute because an 
official may (and usually does) believe that his post 
is entirely the reward of merit. Republics have 
their snobs. American papers are accustomed to 
say funny or nasty things—or nasty things meant 
to be funny—about the British and other noblemen 
who take rich American brides. But, apart from 
the discredit of a man’s owing his income to his 
wife, where is the crime? ‘These men of birth 
and titles are better than the ordinary poor man 
who weds a rich wife. They have something to 
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THE ‘‘ FLOWER GIRL’’ OF LONDON 
—The Tatler. 














give in exchange for dollars, and they give it in 
the only way in which they can. They have no 
illusions, many of them, about their own import- 
ance and dignity ; but they find that something 
they have not hitherto sold is saleable at a high 
figure and they dispose of it. Not otherwise would 
the millionaire father of the bride sell a worthless 
stock that had become popular.—London Tatler. 


The Passing of the Sweep 


The familar cry of the chimney sweep is not to 
be heard any more in our streets. At least, so the 
London County Council has decided. Another 
picturesque survival is thus doomed to depart, 
although, to be just, the sweep has no more right 
to shout in the streets than the newsboy or the 
other itinerant vendors. One of Charles Lamb’s 
most charming essays is on chimney sweeps, and 
in it he refers to the custom in vogue at the end of 
the eighteenth century of sending little lads of 
nine or ten up the chimneys to brush down the 
soot. Many were the cruelties inflicted on these 
helpless little creatures, and some even died during 








REPENTANCE 


Now, Hintermeyer, I cannot absolve you unless you express 
repentance for all yourthefts, and give back all you have stolen. 

Ah, your Reverence, if I must give back all I have stolen, I 
certainly do repent stealing !—Simplicissimus, Berlin. 


their employment. But in 1805 Parliament woke 
up to the iniquity of this phase of child-labor, 
and decreed that the jointed poles, to my mind 
like the old fasces or bundle of rods carried by the 
Roman lictors, should be used. If the sweep and 
his cry disappear, the nursemaid will lose one of 
her favorite and very reprehensible methods of 
terrifying her little charges. Too often a child of 
tender age has been frightened into a state of 
terror by the face and acts of a sweep as depicted 
by her silly, and, perhaps unintentionally, cruel 
attendant.—London Pictorial. 


French Stock Brokers at Lunch 


The Paris Bourse commences its transactions at 
12M. and brings them to a close at three o’clock. 
Time must be snatched the while for that most 
solemn function of the French citizen, the déjedner. 
Between eleven and two the agents and ‘‘ oper- 
ators’’ hie themselves to more or less proximate 
resorts. A very few of the younger ‘‘bloods’’ 
venture as far as the Restaurant de Paris, say fif- 
teen minutes away; but many go to Champeaux’s 





ancient establishment, directly opposite the Ex- 
change, or to some less pretentious place; and the 
smaller fry hasten to Galopin’s, in the rear of the 
Exchange. Previovs to the opening of business 
or at its close one finds many a the notabilities at 
Champeaux’s, a venerable place of excellent re- 
pute, where one sits in a sort of hothouse, with 
palms overshadowing the tables and a tiny foun- 
tain tinkling in the centre. The placid French 
speculator does not permit the excitement of specu- 
lation even to quicken the pace of his déjeiner. 
The tables at Champeaux’s are all occupied, and 
now and then a clerk or messenger steps up to a 
guest and lays before him a news bulletin or an 
order. But there is no suggestion of feverishness 
in the intruder’s steps or manner; the French 
boursier, if he has no disregard for money, cer- 
tainly evinces a fine contempt for time. For the 
busiest operator seated at Champeaux’s a vision of 
the seventh circle of Dante’s Inferno would have 

for its crowning horror an American Junch-counter. 

—Town Topics. 


The Children of the Pale 


[Selig Brodetski, the son of a Spitalsfield (London) Jew 
pedlar (who never went to school, and was provoked to emigrate 
by Russian restrictionson his trade), educated at the Jews’ Free 
School in London, and at the Central Foundation School, came out 
first, out of three hundred and thirty candidates, in the examina- 
tion for Intermediate County Council Scholarships. | 


Whence comes this motley, dark-eyed, 
crowd 
Of alien children in a London street, 
With laughter and with chatter shrill and loud, 
And hurrying feet ? 


swarthy 


From that far land they come whose eagles look 
O’er east and west. Their fathers crossed the 
waves 
Because they would no longer tamely brook 
The lot of slaves. 


For generations in the gloom they dwelt 
Dark as the sunless forests of the North, 
Till suddenly within their hearts they felt 
The call, ‘‘ Come forth! ”’ 


The moss-grown walls of hoary synagogue 
And school, the field of Death than Life more 


ind, 
The jewelled tables of the Decalogue, 
They left behind. 


But in their hearts, as in the Holiest Place, 
They bore the ark, its manna and its rod, 
The lust of knowledge and the pride of race, 

The awe of God. 


And on their children’s faces I behold 
Flashes and gleams, as from some inner shrine, 
Recalling ancient stories proudly told 
Of Israel’s line. 


—B. Paul Neuman, in London Spectator. 


John Morley’s “Rare Generosity” 


After turning from the felicitous and almost or- 
nate phrases in which Mr. Morley offered the 
Acton Library to the University of Cambridge to 
the reply of the Duke of Devonshire, as Chancellor 
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of the same, we received a sudden shock. After 
a few commonplaces, the Duke continues: ‘*‘ I 
thank you for having made me the channel through 
which this act of rare generosity on your part may 
be communicated to the University.’’ The italics 
are ours. Of course, it is understood that the Lord 
President doesn’t mean what he says, but it shows 
how party politics ruin charity of expression. From 
so rarely meaning what they say, the members of 
the Government are at last becoming unable to say 
what they mean. They ought to take a few 
lessons from Mr. Morley.—London Free Lance. 


An Oxford Story about 
Dr. Jowett 


‘*In fact, many good traditional stories are in 
danger of being lost through the want of suitable 
persons to whom they may attach themselves. The 
cycle of tales that collected around Dr. Jenkyns, of 
Balliol, descended in a fairly complete form upon 
Mr. Jowett, skipping a generation, as they will 
probably do again.’’ In thinking over more at 
leisure this dictum of my friend, it seems to me 
that it is only true within limits, for some stories 
in the Jowett cycle are concerned with his supposed 
indifference to theological exactness and would not 
apply to Jenkyns—such a story, for instance, as 
the following, which was current among the under- 
graduates in my day. It had reached the master’s 
ears that Balliol men were not so successful in the 
examination in ‘‘ Rudiments of Religion’’ as in 
the classical schools, so that he determined to call 
up the next batch of candidates and catechise them 
himself in Bible History. ‘‘Mr. Smith,’’ he is 
reported to have said, ‘‘ what prophet went up to 
heaven in a chariot of fire?’’ ‘* Elijah, sir.’’ 
‘*It is disgraceful that a scholar of this college 
should be so ignorant. Mr. Jones?’’ ‘‘ Elijah, 
er.”* “*Mr. Brown?’’ ‘* Elijah, sir.”’ At 
this point the library boy entered, and to strike the 
undergraduates with shame he was appealed to. 
‘* Tell these gentlemen what prophet went up to 
heaven in a chariot of fire.’’ ‘‘ Elijah, sir.’’ 
Then ensued a pause, and then: ‘‘Well, gentle- 
men, perhaps it was Elijah.’’ It needs no argu- 
ing that a story of that type was not traditional, 
and of this peculiar appropriateness are the best of 
the Oxford stories. —The Cornhill Magazine. 


Child Lives Crushed Out 


A portion of infant- and child-mortality repre- 
sents no doubt the lingering and wasteful removal 
from this world of beings with inherent defects, 
beings who for the most part ought never to have 
been born and need not have been born under con- 
ditions of greater foresight. ‘These, however, are 
the merest small fraction of our infant-mortality. 
It leaves entirely untouched the fact that a vast 
multitude of children of untainted blood and good 
mental and moral possibilities, as many perhaps as 
one hundred in each thousand born, die yearly 
through lack of sufficient food, lack of sufficient 
good air, and lack of sufficient attention. 

The plain and simple truth is that they are born 
needlessly. There are still far too many births for 
our civilization to look after adequately ; we are 
still unfit to be trusted with a rising birth-rate. 
These poor little souls are born amid tears and 
suffering ; they gain such love as they may ; they 


learn to feel and to suffer; they struggle and cry 
for food, for air, for the right to develop ; and our 
civilization at present has neither the courage to 
kill them outright quickly, cleanly, and painlessly, 
nor the heart and courage and ability to give them 
what they need. They are overlooked and mis- 
used, they go short of food and air, they fight their 








A CLOSE RELATIONSHIP 


Tell me, Babette, would you like to marry your uncle ? 
Certainly not; why, I should then be my own auntie.—Fournal 
Amusant, Paris. 


pitiful little battle for life against the cruelest odds, 


and they are beaten. Battered, emaciated, pitiful, 
they are thrust out of life, borne out of our regard- 
less world, stiff little life-soiled sacrifices to the 
spirit of disorder against which it is man’s preémi- 
nent duty to battle, ‘There has been all the pain 
in their lives, there has been the radiated pain of 
their misery, there has been the waste of their 
grudged and insufficient food, and all the pain and 
labor of their mothers, and all the world is the 
sadder for them, because they have lived in vain. 
—H. G. Wells on ‘‘ Mankind in the Making,’’ 
in The Cosmopolitan. 


Character of the American People 


What is the right method to measure so large 
and so complex a thing as the character of a whole 
people? A trustworthy conclusion can be reached 
only by the careful study of an almost endless 
series of social phenomena. Such a study would 
embrace the whole wide range of facts that show 
the physical, the intellectual, and the moral well- 
being of the population, and no man could make 
an exhaustive study of it. But in the census 
reports (to go nofurther) are so many evidences of 
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an enletly social development and right-minded- 
ness that any candid student who masters their 
meaning is almost sure to conclude that American 
character is rising, and not falling. Every such 
direct study lifts higher the hope of the man who 
makes it. The men who are in American life, 
and not mere spectators of it, believe that an 
accurate measure of the deeds done to-day in the 
homes and in the institutions, in the markets and 
in the workshops, in the fields and on the roads, 
by the active millions of men between our two 
oceans would show higher character and sturdier 
qualities than were ever before displayed by so large 
a part of mankind living in contiguous territory. 
—World’s Work. 


Bishop Watterson and the 
Drummer 


Bishop Watterson tells a story of how he was 
once taken for a ‘‘drummer’”’ by a traveling 
salesman who was riding on the same train. 
Indeed, the stranger was so confident that he was 
addressing another of the guild that he began the 
conversation by inquiring : 

“* Do you represent a big house ?’’ 

‘* Biggest on earth,’’ replied the bishop, who 
was ‘‘on’’ in a twinkling. 

‘*What’s the name ?’’ was the next question. 

‘“Lord & Church,’’ replied the bishop. 

‘*H’m!’’ mused the drummer; ‘‘ never heard 
of it. Any branch houses ?”’ 

‘* Branch houses all over the world,’’ said the 
man of God, easily. 

‘* That’s queer!’’ went on the drummer, who 
began to think he had run across a boastful repre- 
sentative of some small concern. ‘‘ Er—boots and 
shoes ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the bishop. 

‘* Hats and caps ?’’ 

se No.’’ 

‘* Dry goods?’’ asked the drummer, beginning 
to display irritation. 

‘* Well,’’ said the bishop, ‘* 
notions.’’—American Tit-Bits. 


some folks call ’em 


Around Lake Como 


A road cut out of solid rock overhanging water 
six to eight hundred feet deep, has just been built 
to connect the scattered hamlets on the shore of 
Lake Como. The panorama one enjoys in fol- 
lowing this route, along the shore of one of the 
most beautiful lakes in Europe, is a veritable fairy- 
land. At every turn there is a change of scene, 
with the snowy summits of Mount Valteline and 
Mount Valsassina ever in the background. Nothing 
could be more picturesque than the view these 
peaks afford, changing continually according to 
the hour, the light, and the season. In summer it 
often happens, two hours after a dawn of wonder- 
ful clearness, that, on account of the ground 
becoming heated, the lake is covered half as high 
as the mountains with thick clouds, like the fleecy 
waves of a restless sea. Suddenly, in less than 
five minutes, these clouds dissolve, dried up by the 
sun’s rays, and the mirror of the waters reflects 
again the pure blue of the sky. A storm may 
come up in the afternoon, and then the lake takes 
on a terrible aspect, its waters become black and 





foam with froth, the green mountains take an inky 
tint; the sky, black as a cinder, is furrowed with 
lightning flashes; in the deafening roar of the 
thunder, one would imagine himself transported to 
another country. A strong wind comes along and, 
in less than an hour, the lake has recovered all its 
serenity. In the evening, the sunset gives to the 
mountain peaks, especially in winter when they 
are covered with snow, a blood-red color of extra- 
ordinary intensity.—M. Cahours de Virgile, in 
L’ Illustration. 


The English Language 


We'll begin with a box, and the plural is boxes, 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 

Then one fowl! is goose, but two are called geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse should never be meese ; 

You may find a lone mouse or a whole lot of mice, 

But the plural of house is houses, not hice. 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called pen? 

The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 

But a cow if repeated is never called kine, 

And the plural of vow is vows, not vine, 

And if I speak of a foot and you show me your feet, 

And I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet ? 

If one is a tooth, and a whole set are teeth, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of booth be called beeth ? 

If the singular’s this and the plural is these, 

Should the plural of kiss be nicknamed keese ? 

Then one may be that, and three would be those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be hose, 

And the plural of cat, is cats, not cose. 

We speak of a brother and also of brethren, 

But though we say mother we never say methren. 

Then masculine pronouns are he, his, and him, 

But imagine the feminine, she, shis, and shim. 

So the English, I think, you all will agree, 

Is the most wonderful language you ever did see. 
— Penny Pictorial. 


Two Startling Discoveries 


According to Dr. Carlo Iberti, in an article in 
The Contemporary Review, Signor Pino, an Ital- 
ian engineer, has made two remarkable inventions 
which promise to revolutionize submarine work 
and to go far torestoring to mankind the countless 
treasures which for thousands of years have been 


accumulating in the bed of the ocean. Signor 
Pino’s first invention is a submarine boat, which 
was exhibited and tested in the presence of local 
authorities and of representatives of the Govern- 
ment of Italy in the Gulf of Genoa recently, on 
which occasion he demonstrated the practical util- 
ity of his invention. Signor Pino ‘‘ descended in 
it to a depth of ninety metres, and in less than ten 
minutes recovered and brought up a boat which 
was sunk there.’’ No diver by ordinary methods 
is able to work at a depth of more than thirty 
metres, on account of the enormous pressure to be 
supported. Signor Pino’s boat is constructed of 
spheroidal form, and entirely of steel, and in such 
a way that it resists pressure as though made in 
one piece. To the boat is attached a mechanical 
arm, capable of all the movements of the living 
human arm, which can be bent, contracted, and 
extended in all directions, and can seize upon or 
cut anything that may be wished. Two such 
arms, the writer asserts, fitted to the boat, ‘‘ per- 
form together on a large scale any operation possi- 
ble to a pair of human arms,’’ and ‘‘ at practically 
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any depth.’’ Coupled with this submarine boat, 
and greatly enhancing its value, is a second inven- 
tion of Signor Pino, the hydroscope, by means of 
which it is possible to see clearly.and distinctly any 
object in the water down to the bed of the sea and 
practically at any depth, and to take clear photo- 
graphs of whatever is age there. ‘* A private 
experiment,’’ says Iberti, ‘‘ was made some 
days ago in the Sidieeumeen Sea, only one per- 





THE CAUTIOUS DOCTOR 
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Is it true, doctor, that the poor Baroness is down with galloping 
consumption ? 

No; that is an exaggeration, madam; so far the disease is only 
at a gentle trot.—Petit Journal pour Rire, Paris. 


of the Strand. A careful survey was made both of 
the ground and the ownership of the space needed. 
In many cases long leases had either to be bought 
out or waited for. Wherever new building per- 
mits were issued the new line of abutment was 
insisted upon. This is the reason the average 
American visitor wonders at the irregular frontage 
of Strand buildings. From the earthquake-like 
condition of this most important of all London 
streets one would have imagined that the whole 
route was soon to be opened. Yet after a wait of 
ten years and untold expense the newly widened 
space is only about the length of four average 
blocks in Fifth Avenue, New York. From Well- 
ington Street, the entrance to Waterloo Bridge, 
east to the Law Courts, there will be a fine Strand, 
one hundred feet broad, extending quite around 
both churches of St. Mary le Strand and St. 
Clement Danes. These beautiful examples of old 
ecclesiastical architecture stand clear and free of 
outline on islands with scarcely an entrance refuge. 
This change has involved the complete destruction 
of two narrow blocks of old gabled buildings 
bounded by Holywell and Wych Streets. Anti- 
quarians deplore their destruction, and no book 














son being present. ‘The result was simply incredi- 
ble; a large volume of water—about 15,000 cubic 
metres—covering an area of sea-bed of 1,500 
metres perimeter was so brilliantly illuminated that 
all the objects moving in this body of water, or 
lying on the illuminated sea-bed, were clearly and 
distinctly seen.’? The hydroscope, it is evident, 
will greatly lessen the value of submarine boats for 
military purposes. The possibilities opened up by 
these two brilliant inventions are limitless, and 
Dr. Iberti closes his introductory article with a 
vivid picture of the treasures to be reclaimed from 
the deep as a result of these discoveries of his 
countryman, 


The Rebuilding of London 


It would be quite impossible even to name the 
many plans for the improvement of London which 
have recently been laid. Over all the vast terri- 
tory new things are taking the place of worn-out 
old. Much, for example, is being done to open 

up the congestion of surface traffic. the condition 
of which has come to be synonymous with the very 
name London. Old streets are widened and new 
ones are cut directly through long squares of 
buildings. One of the earliest acts of the County 
Council was to make provision for the widening 


THE SECOND OF THE SEVEN AGES 
OF A DUTCHMAN 


“Then the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, and shining 
morning face, creeping like a snail unwillingly to school.’’— 
Redrawn from London Sketch. 








lover who ever visited kendo | can forget Holy- 
well, known as Booksellers Row. Springing here 
from the Strand like a three- -pronged fork will run 
the new avenue quite through to Holborn, the 
west prong beginning at Wellington Street and the 
east at St. Clement Danes. Each of these, eighty 
feet wide, will join, at a point near the location 
of the old Olympic Theatre, the stem and centre 
prong of the fork, which will be one hundred feet 
wide, to Holborn ‘and even beyond by Southamp- 
ton Row to Theobald’s Row, the main thorough- 
fare to Northeast London.—Chalmers Roberts, in 
The World’s Work. 


Dr. Hale and Daniel Webster 


Dr. Hale’s Memories of a Hundred Years tells 
the following story of his meeting at Washington 
when a very young man with Webster, then Secre- 
tary of State, a meeting which perhaps did not 
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tend to increase the self-confidence of the budding 
author and divine: ‘‘I have never forgotten the 
ease and simplicity with which, at dinner, he kept 
the conversation on such things as would interest 
a person who had just before been engaged in 
teaching. He went back to speak of his old days 
as a schoolmaster, when, once or twice, my father 
had taken his place. I had spoken of my interest 
in botany, and he began talking about Linnzus’s 
letters, with which he was quite familiar, and from 
which he cited curiousthings. I, alas! ‘had never 
seen Linnzus’s letters. Then because I had been 
a master in the Latin School, he brought the con- 
versation round to Thirlwall’s ‘ History of Greece,’ 






































E. Sillward, an English actor, as a gorilla in 


Almost Human,”’ 
at a London music hall.—The Sketch. 


which he had read with interest. Alas! I had 
never read ‘ Thirlwall’s History of Greece.’ I do 
not think that there was the least wish to overpower 
a youngster in this; it was merely the ease with 
which he adapted himself to the man whom he was 
meeting.’ 


Emperor William and his 
Governess 


O. Eltzbacher, in an interesting article on ‘‘ The 


German Emperor as a Political Factor,’’ in The 
Fortnightly Review, says that ‘‘ William -II. is 
distinctively a talented man, endowed by nature 
with a very active brain, rapid comprehension, a 
retentive memory, and a fertile imagination.’’ 
The incident quoted by the writer to prove his 
case is perhaps hardly conclusive, but shows that 
the Kaiser is not—or as a small boy was not— 
without a sense of humor. ‘‘ These character- 
istics,’’ we are told, ‘‘showed themselves already 
in his earliest childhood. For instance, once, 





when his governess, before inflicting bodily chas- 
tisement, solemnly assured the little prince that 
his punishment would hurt her more than it would 
hurt him, little William at once inquired naively 
whether it would hurt her in the same place where 
it would hurt him.’’ 


The Age of Queen Anne 


The age of Queen Anne stands out, a distinct 
epoch in the history of the world. It takes rank 
with the age of Pericles in Greece, with the 
Augustan era in Rome, with the Elizabethan era 
in England. The mere mention of any one of these 
eras brings with it the thought of a peculiar suc- 
cess as great in the achievements of peace as in the 
achievements of war, as great in arts as in arms. 
But in such instances as these, when we associate 
an era with one name, we bear: with us the natural 
and well-sustained impression that the owner of 
the name had at least something to do with the 
greatness of the era. When we speak of the age 
of Queen Anne, we cannot possibly associate the 
greatness of the era with any genius of inspiration 
coming from the woman whose name it bears. 
Anne was born to a great era, just as she was born 
to a crown, and had no more to do personally with 
the making of its greatness than if she had been 
born in a garret toa life of commonplace obscurity. 
Even the worst faults of Elizabeth may be seen to 
have had some share in creating much of the pic- 
turesque greatness which belongs to the Eliza- 
bethan age. But even the best virtues of Anne 
had little or nothing to do with the inspiration or 
the promotion of the greatness which marks her 
reign.—Justin McCarthy, in The Reign of Queen 
Anne. 


In the New York Slums 


I remember a tenement at the bottom of a back 
alley, over on the East Side, where I once went 
visiting with the pastor of a mission chapel. Up 
in the attic there was a family of father and 
daughter in two rooms that had been made out of 
one by dividing off the deep dormer window. It 
was mid-winter, and they had no fire. He was a 
pedlar, but the snow had stalled his push-cart, 
and robbed them of their only other source of 
income, a lodger who hired cot room in the attic 
for a few cents a night. The daughter was not 
able to work. But she said cheerfully that they 
were ‘‘ getting along.’? When it came out that 
she had not tasted solid food for many days, was 
starving in fact—indeed, she died within a year, of 
the slow starvation of the tenements that parades 
in the mortality returns under a variety of scientific 
names which all mean the same thing—she met her 
pastor’s gentle chiding with the excuse: ‘‘ Oh, 
your church has many that are poorer than I. I 
don’t want to take your money.’’ 

These were Germans, ordinarily held to be close- 
fisted , but I found that in their dire distress they 
had taken in a poor old man who was past work- 
ing, and kept him all winter, sharing with him 
what they had. He was none of theirs; they 
hardly even knew him, as it appeared. It was 
enough that he was ‘‘ poorer than they,’’ and 
lonely, and hungry, and cold.—Jacob A. Riis, in 
Silhouettes from the Slums. 
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